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Excavations at Beth She'arim, 1954 
Preliminary Report 


N.AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue sixth excavation campaign at Beth She‘arim started on 26 August and 
lasted until 17 October 1954." 

Work this season was undertaken in two places: in the town area on top of 
the hill, and in the necropolis on the north-western slope. The excavation on 
the former site was of an exploratory nature, its object being to investigate an 
area on which construction was to start. Some scanty building remains and a 
deposit of pottery were found there, with a shallow accumulation of debris. 
This site was covered over again after all details of archaeological interest had 
been recorded. 

Our work was thus concentrated mainly on the excavation of ancient tombs. 
Itwill be remembered that in the 1953 season three catacombs were excavated 
(Nos. 12-14), of which the examination of No. 12 was completed, and the 


‘The author and the Israel Exploration Society are grateful to all the institutions and individuals 
who helped the Society in this campaign, particularly the American Fund for Israel Institutions, 
the Ministry of Labour, and Mr. M. Luncz who made many efforts to collect the necessary means 
for this year’s excavations in Haifa and its vicinity. We also wish to thank Mr. J. Eilam of the 
Ministry of Labour for the interest he has shown in the antiquities of Beth She‘arim and their 
Preservation. The Ministry made a special grant for the repair of the catacombs and the con- 
struction of roads of access to the excavated sites: our thanks are due to Mr. Balasha, Public 
Works Engineer, who directed the execution of this work. 
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Fig. 1. General plan of catacombs Nos. 12-18. 


investigation of Nos. 13 and 14 begun.” This season, most of our time was 
devoted to the complete excavation and examination of these two catacombs. 


Above No. 14 a flight of wide stairs was discovered, as were four more cata- } 


combs, which were given the numbers 15 to 18 in the order of their discovery 
(Fig. 1). 

All the seven catacombs found in the last two years are close together. The 
distance between the courtyard of No. 16, the westernmost, and that of No. 18, 
the easternmost, is only about 70m. The catacombs so far discovered in this 
part of the necropolis are, with very few exceptions, without ornaments in the 
interior. In this they differ from the richly decorated catacombs excavated in 
1936-1940 on the south-west slope of the hill. 

With minor variations, all the tombs dealt with this year are typical of the 
Beth She'arim catacombs, except for Nos. 14 and 15, which are peculiar in 
form. The built stairs are unique, and form an important and interesting addition 
to Jewish sepulchral architecture. 

In common with all the other tombs discovered last year, these too had been 
looted by tomb robbers. In one burial room, however, (hall No. 12, catacomb 13) 
three sealed tombs were found, which provided reliable evidence of the 
burial customs of the period. 


* The preliminary reports on the previous campaign have been published by N. Avigad: Excava- 
tions at Beth She‘arim, 1953, JEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 88-107, Pls. 8-12, and M. Schwabe: Greek Inscrip- 
tions Found at Beth She‘arim in the Fifth Excavation Season, 1953, ibid., pp. 249-261, Pls. 22-24. 
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The inscriptions of Beth She‘arim were enriched this season by fourteen 
epitaphs written in Greek and the remains of four more, a bilingual Graeco- 
Hebrew epitaph and a fragment which supplements a Hebrew inscription found 
last season. The Greek inscriptions contain some new terms and formulae, and 


' the name of one more city was added to the list of Syro-Phoenician towns 


found previously. The two Hebrew inscriptions are important as providing an 
additional clue to the history of catacomb No.14, the monumental catacomb 
with the arcaded facade. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ZEID FARM 


The excavation trench, 27 m. long and 5 m. wide, was 37 m. south-west of the 


~ western wall of the ancient synagogue; it ran from south-east to north-west. 


The rock face on this site is very near the ground surface. Remains of rock-cut 
and built structures, of which a few chambers can still be discerned, were found 
in the trench. There were at least two and perhaps three periods of building. 
For the sake of clarity, the plan (Fig. 2) has been divided into five loci (1-5); 
not all of these can be defined as rooms. The first four loci (1-4) have in 
common a long wall on the south-western side, mostly rock-cut (0.4-1.2 m. 
in height); and a smaller part built of stones. The wall reached to the surface. 

Locus No. 1 is part of a room which once hada mosaic floor (25 cm. below 
surface); of this only a part has been preserved in the western corner. It shows 
a guilloche pattern in black, red and yellow. In the eastern corner there is a 
small sump in the floor. Foundation stones preserved in the south-western 
wall show fine masonry. Locus No. 2 also had a mosaic floor, a fragment of 
which has survived alongside the south-western rock-cut wall. This fragment 
is decorated with a guilloche border and a geometric pattern; the colours of 
the mosaic are similar to those in the first fragment. There was no wall between 
loci 1 and 2, but a square pillar in the middle and another pillar attached to 
the wall, both chambers obviously forming one architectural unit. Later on a 
wall was built between the pillars, and there is a threshold north of the central 
pillar. At the same time later structures were erected upon the mosaic floors of 
the two chambers (see plan, Fig. 2). 

Locus 3 (a courtyard?) is mostly rock-cut and has two cisterns quarried 
below the surface. Cistern No.1 has two parts, of which one (1.81.3 m.) 
is open at the top, and has steps leading to the second part below ground (the 
diameter of this is 1.5 m. and its floor is 2.15 m. below the floor of the room). 
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Both parts of this cistern are plastered; it seem: 
that the open part too was designed to collec 
water. At a later period the opening of th 
cistern was fenced with stones and access ty 
the steps barred. 

Cistern No. II, which is near No. I, has 
steps; it is bigger—3m. in diam., 2 m. in 
height, and its floor is 3.4 m. below the floor oi 
the room above it. A pillar built of four bi 
stones supports the ceiling of this cistern nearit’ 
southern wall. The cistern itself is of rough 
workmanship and is not plastered. It may hav 
been initially intended for use as a cistern, bu 
in the course of time it was turned into a dum 
for discarded kitchen utensils. A large quantity 
of broken pottery (cooking-pots, bowls, jugs, 
etc.) and lamps was found mingled with th’ 
rubble that filled the cistern. 

Locus 3 is separated from locus 4 by a rock 
cut wall with an opening subsequently close’, 
by stones. Locus 4 is a room surrounded 
almost completely by rock-cut walls, 1.2 m. in 
height. The floor of the rock shows signs 0 
stone-quarrying, and only in the northern corne 
are there signs of a built wall. Between thi 
room and locus No.5 there was an opening 0 
an undefined shape, which was later closed by the 
foundation of a stone-wall resting on earth 
along the rock-face. Locus No.5 ends at the 
extremity of the trench with a stone-wall, ont) 
layer resting on the rock which is here quit: 
near the surface. The wall is visible above grount 
and runs in a north-westerly direction for mot 
than ten metres. The nature and purpose of this 
long wall are not yet known, nor do we know tt’ 


which building it belonged. | 
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Locus 5 has a rock-cut floor with marks of quarrying at different levels and 
sundry scattered masonry remains. In it was found a shaft, the north-west wall 
of which was built of stones to a depth of about 1 m. A tunnel runs out of this 
shaft eastwards; 3 m. of this tunnel have so far been cleaned. 

Since the rock in the excavated area is so near the surface, the amount of 
debris is very small, and no proper stratification could be established. From the 
remains of the building it would appear that the rooms cut in the rock, the 
two rooms with mosaic floor and the two cisterns in locus 3, as well as the shaft 
inlocus 5 with its adjacent tunnel, all belong to the first period of construction. 
After the destruction of the building the cisterns were stopped up and a change 
was made in the division of the rooms. 

The date of this building can be determined by the pottery found in large 
quantities in the two cisterns, especially in cistern No. II. This material has 
not yet been fully studied, but the few selected examples shown in Fig. 3 
indicate the types found in both cisterns. Almost all the pottery was of a com- 
mon type — jars, cooking-pots, jugs and bowls. There are very few of the fine 
red bowls of pseudo terra-sigillata (Nos. 16-19). No chronological order can be 
determined for the potsherds, as there is no difference in shape between the 
sherds found at the bottom of cistern No. II and those found at the top. 

However, the pottery lamps found with the potsherds help to establish with 
some certainty the date of the latter. The 29 lamps and lamp-fragments found 
are of two types: one is the handleless round lamp with a sunken disc (deliber- 
ately broken) and a short rounded nozzle (No.1). This type of lamp was already 
in use in the 2nd century A.D., but became widely spread in the 3rd century. The 
second type has a round body witha knob-handle, an open centre and a longer 
nozzle (Nos.2-3). This type of lamp became common by the end of the 3rd 
century and at the beginning of the 4th century A.D. No lamp or fragment of 
a later type has been found, hence we may assume that all the pottery found in 
the two cisterns belongs to the third century A.D. and the first half of the fourth. 
This date corresponds to the end of Period II and to Period III of Beth 
She'arim, as defined by Mazar in his previous excavations.* A Tyrian coin 
from about the middle of the 3rd century A.D.* which was found in cistern 
No. II also helps to support the dating. 


* B. Maisler (Mazar): Beth She'arim, 1. Jerusalem, 1944, p. 19 (Hebrew). 
* The author wishes to thank the Department of Antiquities for cleaning the two coins, and 
Mr. M. Avi-Yonah for identifying them. 
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Fig. 3. Examples of pottery from cisterns I-II. 
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It seems therefore that the building was destroyed when the town was ruined 
by Gallus in A.D. 351.° It was subsequently restored, but did not remain 
inhabited for long. This is indicated by the fact that no typical Byzantine pot- 
tery of the 5th-6th centuries has been found, apart from a few small fragments 
on the surface. It follows that the top of the hill was not inhabited at all, or only 
temporarily occupied at the time when the gate (found in 1953 on the north- 
western slope) was built, and during phases II-III of the house near that gate, 
which we had assumed to belong to the 5th-6th centuries.° 

Two stamped Rhodian jar handles were found in the tunnel of locus 5, dating 
from the 2nd century B.c. This find, however, does not suffice to determine 
the date of the tunnel, in view of the fact that its excavation is not yet com- 
pleted. 

CATACOMB NO. 13 

As described in the previous report, this catacomb was originally entered through 
ahole in the adjoining catacomb 12, and nine burial halls were identified in 
it. Only two of the doors of those halls were cleared from outside: one in the 
tomb of Satornilos (so called from a Greek inscription carved on its lintel), 
which is the southernmost, and the hall at the left; these halls were then 
marked A-B. This season the whole court was unearthed (PI. 25). It is long 
and narrow (10.5 metres long and 1.6-2.2 m. wide at the top; 8.5 m. 
long and 0.8-1.2 m. wide on the lower level). The court has twelve doors 
leading to the burial halls, and not nine as was assumed last year. The three 
additional halls were defined as C, F and M.’” 

The doors of this catacomb are arranged in four levels: C-E at the upper 
level, A-B at the next, then F-H, and J-M at the lowest level. In the west wall 
of the court there are five doors, in the south wall two, in the east four and 
in the north one. All the doors are made of one stone moving on hinges. 
All save one are decorated with panels and knobs, i.e. they imitate wooden 
doors. The stairs in this narrow courtyard are also necessarily narrow 
(40-90 cm.); the rock-cut steps are not uniform either in width or in height. 
They are of very rough workmanship and uncomfortable to walk on, but the 


* According to the conclusions drawn by Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), pp. 13, 20. 

* Avigad, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 92. 

’ The numbering of halls A to M, as shown in the two plans (Figs. 4,5) was done according 
to the order of access to them from the steps, and not according to the levels of the floors. 
Accordingly, halls A-B in the previous report should be changed to halls D-E. The hall where 
the inscription Yudan b. Levi was fourd last year, is now called hall B. 
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softness of the rock may have caused them to deteriorate. The walls of the 
courtyard are poorly cut and their lines are uneven. 

The rectangular openings have a lintel, door-posts and thresholds of stones 
of the common type with the usual carvings. Exceptions are the door of hall K, 
in which the lintel is made of a smooth uncarved stone resting on two pillars 
with moulded capitals and bases, and that of hall L, all of whose frame-stones 
are smooth. 

As regards the plans of the burial halls, they are usually long and narrow, 
and are divided by arches into several rooms. In the walls of the latter are cut 
the arcosolia with the burial troughs at their bottom. The halls are very | 
much crowded together; they often touch each other, so that sometimes 
breaches were made in the course of quarrying operations. The smal] court 
served as the entrance to a crowded catacomb containing about 190 tombs, 
and extending 32 m. from north to south and 26 m. from east to west. This is 
undoubtedly a public catacomb where the less wealthy were buried. 

The details of the plans and section can be seen in Figs. 4-6. We give below 
only a few explanatory remarks: 


Hall C is one of the rooms seen last season through a hole in arcosolium6 | 
of hall D; it was erroneously assumed to belong to another catacomb. This 
hall is partly destroyed and contains much debris. A clearance seemed dangerous, 
and the plan of this room was therefore left incomplete. 


Hall D is the Satornilos hall in which a number of Greek epitaphs were dis- | 


covered last year. This hall has long benches along two of its walls. \ 
Hall F is situated beneath hall D and is the longest in this catacomb. It is | 
16 metres in length and consists of a series of five chambers. Most of the tombs 
in it, however, remained unused. A number of Greek inscriptions were dis- 
covered here. 
Hall G. The flight of steps in the interior of the opening is worth noticing. 
The special feature of this hall are the pit-graves cut alongside the walls. One 
of these rectangular pits, situated between the steps and arcosolium No. 4, was | 
found almost entirely covered with stone slabs and untouched by tomb robbers. ) 
Nothing was found in it except bones. | 
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Hall J differs from the other halls in its _——— 
plan. On the left side of this long and 
narrow hall are three burial chambers 
(II, 1V, VI). They are not separated by 
walls, but by open arcosolia, which 
enable onetolookfromoneroom into 
the next and into the third as well. 


Hall M isthe smallest in this series. 
It consists of only one small room 
with three arcosolia, of which the 


Fig. 6. Section of catacomb No. 13, looking west. 


first was never used. In arcosolium . 
| No. 2 there are two troughs and one 
loculus; arcosolium 3 has one 
trough. The graves in arcosolia 2 and Ph © = 
3 were found covered with stone y® 
) slabs plastered with very rough 
plaster and untouched by tomb 
robbers. On opening the graves we 
found nothing but bones, the state 
of which was as follows: in the left = 
| trough of arcosolium 2 were the =| 
| bones of a grown-up person lying 3 & BY = 


in order, but in a state of decomposi- = 

, tion, which showed that the whole 
body had been buried there. The 
right trough contained a small heap 
5 | of disordered bones, as did arcosol- 
ium No. 3. This shows that the two 

) latter cases were not regular burials 
, but re-burials. All these graves have 


been closed again. 
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Arcosolium No.3 is interesting on 

account of the inscriptions painted x , 
. ? there in red. The inscription on the y:\\ 
tight reads (Pl. 26 A): 
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OAOZ O!IKOZ/APIZTEOY EYMOIPE! /APIZTE[A} 


The whole room belongs to Aristeas; may your lot be happy, Aristeas 


Olxoc, which means Aouse, has also sometimes the meaning of room; here it 
appears for the first time at Beth She‘arim in the sense of burial room. | 
The inscription on the left side of the arcosolium reads (Pl. 26B): 


H MAKPA/APIZTEOY/ZIAQNI/OY 


The sarcophagus (i.e. tomb) of Aristeas the Sidonian 


This refers to the arcosolium or the trough at the bottom of it; the exact 
meaning of the word ‘arcosolium’ is an arched vat. Maxpa, which means a | 
tub, is sometimes used to describe a sarcophagus.” This term too appears for the | 
first time at Beth She‘arim in this sense. The name of Sidon is an addition to 
the series of Syro-Phoenician towns whose names appear in the inscriptions | 
discovered last season, viz. Antioch, Byblus, Tyre’, and Berytus. A third | 
inscription was found engraved in large characters on the rough plaster over 
the stone slabs covering the arcosolium. The writing was done with a stick 
dipped in red paint. This inscription has not yet been entirely deciphered, but 
it appears to contain eulogies of and blessings upon Aristeas. Aristeas the | 
Sidonian acquired the whole room with all its arcosolia, just as Aidesios pur- , 
chased the room (there called apsis) in catacomb No. 12.’° The finds show 
that only a part of Aristeas’ bones was brought here and deposited without 
a coffin or any accompanying objects. | 

Catacomb 13 thus seems to have served as a burial place for many Syrian 


Jews. Last season we found in hall D the Greek epitaph of the head of the » 


Berytus synagogue, while this year the lintel of hall B had an inscription , 
reading (Fig. 7): 


XQHN BYPITIOZ Priest of Berytus 


In the same hall (room 1, arcosolium 3) was found last year the Hebrew , 


epitaph of Yudan son of Levi,’’ but it seems unlikely that he was identical , 
with the ‘Priest of Berytus’. The Hebrew word Kohen written in a Greek 
transcription is interesting, and also the way kaf is transcribed as X (chi). 


® H. G. Liddell, R. Scott & H.S. Jones: A Greek-English Lexicon. Oxford, 1948, p. 1074, s. v. ) 
® Schwabe, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 261. 
0 Jbid., p. 252. 1 Avigad, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 98. 
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Fig. 7. Burial-inscription of the Priest from Berytus. 


Many of the lintels in this catacomb had inscriptions, but most of them have 
faded into illegibility (e.g. the lintels of halls F, H, J and over the window of 
door G). The lintel of door 7 bears the inscription: 


MAYAINOY/MYPEY (00) Of Paulinus the perfume-maker 


This trade was mentioned once before in one of the Beth She‘arim inscrip- 
tions. The whole of this burial chamber belonged to the Paulinus family, for 
most of the arcosolia in the chamber are inscribed MAYAINOY of Paulinus. 

Three Greek inscriptions were discovered in hall F, of which only one will 
be mentioned here. It reads ANNIANOC, and this name has a bearing on an- 
other inscription to be discussed later. Further, a marble slab (18 X 37 cm.) was 
found among the rubble in the court near door C. On it are engraved the Jewish 
symbols of the seven-branched candlestick (menorah), shofar (ram's horn), lulav 
(palm-branch) and snuff-shovel. Underneath them is a Greek inscription in 
seven lines (Pl. 26 C): 


TONOZ/MAPINOY/ KAI EILOY/ 22TAZ/ TYNEK /OZ AY/TOY 
Tomb of Marinos and his wife Justa 


We were unable to establish to what tomb this inscription refers. Marble 
slabs of this kind were usually fixed in a cavity above the entrance door,” but 
there is no sign of such a cavity in the walls of this court. 

In all, eight Greek inscriptions were found in this catacomb this season and 
traces of four more. 

Small finds. The objects found in this large catacomb are very few. Even if 
we assume that it was customary to place but a few objects with the body, it 
is surprising that not a single lamp was found in all the twelve burial halls, with 
their many rooms and graves. After all, the lamp was not only part of the 
funerary equipment, but served the needs of grave diggers and visitors. It 
therefore seems quite certain that the lamps too were the prey of grave robbers. 


* Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), Pl. VI. 
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Only two pottery lamps were found in the court, one of which (PI. 33:6) is shaped | 
like a piriform oblong with a long flat base and a small knob-handle. A char. 
acteristic feature of this lamp is its ornamentation of deeply impressed 
palmette patterns on the border. Lamps stamped in this manner are pied, 
common at Beth She‘arim, and Mazar is inclined to assume that they were 
a local product. In his view they belong to the 3rd century and to the first 
half of the fourth century A.D.’* A distinction should perhaps be made be. 
tween the piriform lamps with round bases,’* which can be dated thus, and 
others, more oval in shape with long flat bases, approaching the slipper type 
of lamp;’* these begin in the 4th century only.'* Our lamp is of the second | 
type; the other lamp found in the courtyard resembles it in shape, but lacks 
the impressed ornament. 
Three whole juglets (PI. 33:3-5) were the only vessels found in the catacomb | 
halls; two were found in hall A and one in hall J. All three are similar in form 
but vary in size. They have narrow ribbed bodies, with two relatively large 
handles and are of a rather uncommon shape. They may be dated to the 
3rd-4th centuries A.D. y 


A few iron plaques and nails found in the rooms and the courtyard, with some 
fragments of lead, seem to indicate that some burials were made in wooden | 
or lead coffins; usually, however, burial at Beth She‘arim was without a coffin. 


CATACOMB NO. 14 
This catacomb with its three-arched facade (Pl. 27) was also found last year; 
in it were discovered the burial inscriptions of Rabbi Shime‘on and Rabbi | 
Gamaliel which were mentioned in our first preliminary report. This year we 
continued the clearance of the courtyard and of the rooms of this catacomb, and 
also excavated the area above the catacomb. These operations revealed new 
facts which enable us to supplement the previous report, and help us to clarify 
the nature of this catacomb. 
The courtyard has been cleared of debris up to some six metres from the 
facade.’’ This debris consists largely of soft nari stone, quarry-spoil of unknown 
provenance. No further stones from the facade and no potsherds were found 


13 Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 125, Pl. XLI. 4 Tbid., Pl. XLI, 1. 15 Ibid., Pl. XLI, 5. 
16 One of the few specimens of this lamp outside Beth She‘arim was found in a tomb at Beseth 
(el-Bassa), dating from the late 4th century A.D. See J. H. Iliffe: A Tomb at El Bassa of c. A.D. \ 
396, QDAP, 3, 1934, p. 86, Fig. 11. 

*7 When we cleared the site after the excavation, a narrow trench was dug along the western 
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among the debris. Near the end of the season an opening leading to another 
cave was discovered in the eastern wall of the courtyard. This opening, which 
is much above the floor of the courtyard, was blocked up with big stones. As 
the opening of this cave would have involved much clearance of the material 
filling it, it was postponed till next season. 

Last season the central opening of the arcaded facade was found blocked up 
with stones set in mud; on the inside half of it was blocked, and on the outside 
the whole.'* This season we removed the outside blocking, whereupon ap- 
peared a double-winged door (PI. 28), the dimensions of which (1.7 x 1.2 m.) 
exceed those customary in Beth She‘arim. As a rule, the doors of the tombs 
have a single wing.'* This double door is made of a bright hard stone; its 
decorations imitate a wooden door with panels, nail-heads and knocker. It was 
only now that we understood the reason why this door was blocked with 
stones both on the inside and outside. The upper hinge of the right door-wing 
(as seen from the outside), which was made of one stone with the door itself, 
broke, and the wing thus hung loose. Half the door was therefore blocked on 
the inside, and only the left wing was used. Later on, the lower hinge of the 
second door-wing broke too, and then the whole door had to be blocked up 
from the outside. Thenceforth, only the small door in the left side of the facade 
was used as entrance. Possibly this was the main reason for the side-opening, 
which spoils the symmetry of the facade. On the other hand, there were no 
signs of a lock or bolt in the central door, which means that it could not be 
locked from the outside. It therefore appears that this double door was locked 
from the inside by a horizontal iron bar, the length of which was from one door- 
post to the other. This cannot, however, be established with certainty without first 
removing the inside blocking of the door, which cannot be done because of 
the danger of the rock falling down. If we assume that the double door was 
locked from the inside only, then the small side-door was necessary to permit 
the entering and leaving of the cave. It seems that the central door was opened 
only on special occasions, while the small side-door was in frequent use. While 


wall of the courtyard and, at a distance of 17.5 m. from the arcaded facade, the wall made a turn 
to the east; this seems to be the corner of the courtyard. A hole was discovered in this wall, 
through which we entered another cave. The exploration of the latter cave was postponed until 
Next season. 18 Avigad, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 100, Fig. 31. 
Mr. M. Joffe told me of another broken double door in one of the caves on the other side of 


the valley, which was accidentally discovered some years ago, not in the course of archaeological 
excavations. 
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removing the outer blocking of the door, we found the long flat base of a pottery 
lamp of the type mentioned above (p. 218); this suggests that the door was not 
blocked before the 4th century A.D. 

The interior of this catacomb (PI. 30) was completely cleared and several pit- 
graves in the floor and niches cut in the wall at the floor-level were found. The 
exact shape of the cave is to be seen on the plan (Fig.8).°° In the graves 
themselves only fragments or dust of bones were found. The tombs had been 
looted long ago by grave robbers, who left nothing behind. The only tomb 
that had not been looted was the pit-grave near the stone structure in room II; 
three bronze rings were found there. Nothing more was found in this cave, 
apart from a few glass fragments and potsherds of the Late Roman period. 
Iron nails found scattered over the place suggest burials in wooden coffins. 

The tomb built of dressed stones in the corner of room II (Pl. 29 A), 
which contains two pit-graves cut in the floor, has been thoroughly investigated. 
[he bones were found scattered and broken. A thigh-bone found in the left- 
hand pit indicates that one of those buried was of more than medium height. 
In one pit-grave fragments of lead were found: the remains of a lead coffin. 
The robbers had broken the coffin and removed the lead, which was a metal 
very much in demand. In the right-hand pit-grave we found the round handle 
of a mirror, made of bone and decorated with engraved dots. This find confirms 
the view that the built tomb contained the remains of a man and his wife. 

The plastered stones of the structure which the robbers had dismantled and 
left lying about in room II were examined closely. No trace whatsoever was 
found of any inscription which could have enlightened us as to the identity of 
those buried in this unique tomb. The only object of significance was found 
under the debris in the south-west corner of room I, viz. a slab of soft stone, 
partly broken and of rough workmanship, which bore a bilingual Hebrew-Greek 
inscription of four lines written in red in a coarse and careless script (Pl. 26D). 


RIN'IN 
PABBI ANIANOY 


... NANOY 
(Hebrew): This is Rabbi Aniana’s (tomb) 
(Greek): Of Rabbi Anianos (son of) .. . nanos 


* The sketch plan published in the previous report (Avigad, op. cit., supra, n. 2, p. 102) was pre- 
pared on sight, without exact measurements. 
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A similar formula was found in this cave last year reading: >x*>na 229 dy) 
This is Rabbi Gamaliel’s. The name *Avuavéc appears also in catacomb 13, 
hall F (see p. 217 above). 

Aniana seems to be a Hellenized form of Hanina or Hanania. The nam 
"Avuavés was also found in a Jewish inscription of Carthage accompanied by 
Anina in Palmyrene script.** The double pg in PABBI is the usual spelling, whik 
PABI with one £, as in R. Gamaliel’s epitaph, is unusual. In the fourth line th 
name of the deceased’s father is written in the genitive, but it could not be 
deciphered in its entirety. The stone with the inscription seems to have served 
to close a niche in the wall, as it fits neither of the two tombs in the corner o 
the room. 

In the opposite corner, to the east, near Rabbi Shimeon’s tomb, a grav 
was found cut in the wall at floor-level, its opening partly closed by a fes 
upright stones. Above the opening a Hebrew inscription is painted in red o 
the very roughly cut rock-face. This inscription (Pl. 26 E, Fig. 9) was discovered 
last year, but can only now be read in its entirety owing to the finding of: 
missing fragment among the rubble. It is written in rough characters ani 
consists of the two words: JOPM/NIIK Anina the Little. 

The first word is clear, while the second i 

g somewhat faded. The name Anina is identical with 

le Haninah, as the Galileans used to interchang 
the letter béth with alef or ‘ayin.** The designation 


\D j qatan (little) could be interpreted as young, as is 


another inscription found in one of the Beth 

She'arim catacombs.** Possibly, however, it may be 

calles an attribute assumed out of modesty bya famous 
°f scholar. In the Talmud we find Yohanan ben 
ha-Qatan and Shemuel ha-Qatan. The latter was | 

Tannaite contemporary of Rabban Gamaliel (Mishnah Avoth, 1V,19; according 
to Thossefeth Yom-Tov the reason for calling himself gatan was that ‘he belittled 
himself’). This would indicate that Anina ha-Qatan was one of the group 0 
sages who were buried in this cave. The Sta: 


earthed 
Its mait 


*! E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 11. New York, 1953, p. 65; ibid 
Ill, Fig. 871. 

22 E. J. Kutscher: Studies in Galilean Aramaic, Tarbiz, 23, 1952, ref. pp. 43-60 (Hebrew). Surrouns 
*3 Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 118. 
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Fig. 10. Plan of the structure above catacomb No. 14 and of catacomb No. 15. 


The Stairs (Pl. 29 B, Fig. 10). Remains of a unique structure were un- 
earthed above catacomb No. 14 extending over an area of about 17 by 12 m. 
Its main part is a flight of monumental stairs built out in the open and 
surrounded by walls on three sides (no remains of a wall were found on 
the east). Within this area, on the western end, is a narrow rock-cut court- 
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yard forming part of catacomb No. 15. On the top of the western rock- 
cut wall of this courtyard are two built layers of stone, which formed part of 
the western wall of the whole structure. On the opposite rock-cut wall there 
remained a few stones, the remnants of another wall which separated the narrow 
courtyard from the stairs. 

Four layers of dressed stones survive of the north-western corner of the 
structure, standing on the rock 1.23 m. high. Of the wall continuing eastwards 
from this corner only a fragment 2 m. long has been preserved. We may assume, 
however, that this wall ran parallel to and along the whole arcaded facade 
below. This wall must have served as a balustrade; it fell down when the rock 
above the arcaded facade collapsed and many of its stones were found in the 
courtyard of catacomb No. 14. 

From this balustrade (wall) there extended a platform 13 m. long and 5.4m. 
wide, whose level was 10.4 m. above the courtyard of No. 14. This platform 
was paved with big stones, most of which fell down when the rock collapsed, 
although a few were preserved in the south-eastern corner. The flight of stairs, 
13 m. wide, extends from the rock in the east to the wall of the narrow court- 
yard in the west. It had five steps, each 32-35 cm. in height. The fourth step 
was a sort of platform 1.9m. wide, built of two stone layers which survived 
mainly in the eastern corner. The steps are made of soft stone and rest on grad- 
uated rock which serves as a base for the stairs. Many of the stones are missing, 
so that only the fifth step remains intact. It ends at the southern wall, which 
has in its centre a semi-circular niche or exedra 6m. wide and 1.75 m. deep, 
paved with large stones. Its floor, which forms a kind ofa sixth step, is 12.5 m. 
above the floor of courtyard No. 14. The niched wall extends beyond the limit 
of the steps to the west and seems to have ended above the south-western cor- 
ner of courtyard No. 15. Only three courses of this wall have survived; the 
lowest serves as a protruding foundation supporting the other two courses, 
60cm. high. There seems to have been no opening in this wall. On either side 
of the niche remain the lower parts of a flat pilaster with carved base. 

Behind the niche, which rests on rock, is a wall about 60cm. thick, built 
of big hammer-dressed stones laid without mortar. This wall consists of three 
courses; it runs east and west parallel to the wall in which the niche is set. It 
seems to have been a retaining wall between the niche wall and the terrace 
behind it. At the time of its discovery some of the layers threatened to collapse, 
and it was necessary to remove them. 
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The exact nature of the filling behind the stones facing the niched facade 
could not be fully ascertained. The wall face is built of dressed stones, 45-55 cm. 
thick. The interior seems to have been filled with big stones, as could be seen 
in the portion of the wall west of the niche. There is no evidence as to the 
original height of this wall, that is to say, whether it was a low wall with an 
open exedra, or a high wall with a niche surmounted by a hemispherical roof. 
We found no carved stones which could be assigned to the upper part of the 
wall or of the niche, and thus provide a clue to the original appearance of the 
structure. If we assume that the niche was arched, we could conclude from the 
width (6 metres) that the height of the wall was at least 8m. This would be 
a monumental facade whose only purpose was decorative.”* 

From the above it is obvious that the imposing structure above catacomb 
No.14, with its flight of stairs and the exedra wall is an architectonic monu- 
ment intended to single out one of the catacombs from the many others. It is 
most unlikely that a monumental structure of this kind was part of catacomb 
No. 15, although its outer wall encloses the courtyard of the latter. No. 15 is 
a small catacomb, hardly one to have been provided with such a magnificent 
monument. The general layout of the site, in which this catacomb occupies 
but an insignificant place, is also against this supposition. On the other hand, 
it seems quite reasonable to assume that this upper structure belonged to cata- 
comb No. 14, as it is situated directly above it and is parallel to the arcaded 
facade. The niche in the upper structure is indeed not placed exactly against 
the middle arch below, but this asymmetry was necessary in order to preserve 
the symmetry of the niche-wall, which seemed more important to the architect. 
The stairs themselves are in line with the facade. It appears therefore very prob- 
able that the monumental upper structure was a memorial building erected in 
connection with the important catacomb below. It may also be that it served 
as a gathering place for ceremonies, and it is perhaps not incidental that the 
niche itself, and consequently the people assembled in the square facing it, 
both turned south— in the direction of Jerusalem. 

In our previous report the view was expressed that catacomb No. 14 is one 
of the oldest at Beth She‘arim, dating from the end of the 2nd century A.D., 


** Although earlier in date and more imposing in conception, the Grand Facade discovered some 
years ago at Herodian Jericho with a central exedra should be regarded as a close parallel to our 
facade. It is of a purely decorative character and is built likewise against a terrace. Cf. J. L. Kelso: 
The First Campaign of Excavation in New Testament Jericho, BASOR, 120, 1950, p. 16, Fig. 3. 
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and that the arcaded facade was probably added at a later date (first half of 
the 3rd century), in order to add splendour to a place which had in the mean- 
time become sanctified. The upper structure was erected at the same time to 
serve as a monument to the catacomb beneath. This structure, however, was 
built of local stones and does not display the same fine workmanship charac- 
teristic of the arcaded facade of the tomb. This facade seems to have been much 
higher than we had at first assumed. It reached to the foot of the balustrade of 
the platform in front of the stairs, so that both the facade and the stairs formed 
one magnificent architectural unit (up to 20 m. in height?), manifesting the 
high reverence in which this catacomb was held. The means of access from the 
upper structure to the courtyard has not yet become clear. 

In those times it was customary to erect monuments (nefashoth) on tombs, 
such monuments varying in shape from a simple stele to imposing mausolea. 
This we learn from literary sources”* and from actual remains here and abroad.” 
A sepulchral monument (wefesh) had already been discovered in the course 
of earlier excavations at Beth She‘arim; Mazar unearthed the remains of a 
mausoleum above catacomb No. 11.*’ It was a building with four facades in 
one of which was a large niche. Rich architectural ornaments added splendour 
to that building; here, however, it was the unusual monumental dimensions 
which made an overwhelming impression on the beholder. 


CATACOMB NO. 15 
The courtyard of this catacomb is linked with the stairs on the west discussed 
above (Fig. 10). It is 8.2 m. long and 1.3 m. wide at its opening, broadening 
to 2.4m. at the end. The rock-cut walls on the west and east are of rough 
workmanship and unevenly cut; the stone-walls erected thereon are of varying 
thickness, in order to achieve even lines in the interior of the courtyard. This 
indicates that these walls were not included in the initial planning of the court- 
yard, but were added later on. The northern side of the courtyard is closed by 
a thick wall, so that access to it was only possible from the east by way of the 
platform facing the stairs. This fact, however, is not quite clearly established, 
as the rock there is destroyed. The many dressed stones found in the courtyard 


%* ‘The surplus of [money collected for the burial of one] dead person is used to build a monu- 
ment over his grave.’ (Mishnah Shegalim ii, 5); ‘No monuments are erected for the Righteous 
(Saddigim), for their sayings are their memorials.’ (T. Jer. Sheqalim ii, 47 a). 

26 N. Avigad: Ancient Monuments in the Kidron Valley. Jerusalem, 1954, pp. 66-73 (Hebrew). 

27 B. Maisler: The Fourth Campaign at Beth She‘arim, 1940, BJPES, 9, 1941, Pl. IV (Hebrew). 
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of No. 15 during the excavation had fallen down with the collapse of the sur- 
rounding walls; it is not likely that the courtyard was covered. 

There are three openings leading from the courtyard to three burial halls. 
The door-frames as well as the doors themselves are made of soft local stone 
which weathered badly. 


Burial Hall A. The southern opening by which one enters hall Ais 1.4 m. high 
and 0.9 m. wide. The door-posts still show the broad lines of a moulding, 
which apparently continued on the lintel and have become indistinct. The 
door has the uncommon decoration of two rosettes with six leaves each(P1.3 1A). 
They are carved in relief and show inferior workmanship. In the panel between 
the rosettes the remnants of an iron ring imbedded in lead are still to be seen. 
Above the upper rosette several rough letters in Greek are deeply engraved. 

Hall A is unique in plan among the burial halls of Beth She‘arim and resem- 
bies a long narrow corridor with two long walls sloping up (Pl. 31 B). In each 
wall are cut four arcosolia at the height of a man above the floor. We fail to 
understand why these arcosolia were cut so high that it must have been neces- 
sary to use ladders during burials. The hall is 10.7 m. long, 0.8-1.3 m. wide 
and 2.55 m. high. The arcosolia begin at 1.63 m. above the floor and touch the 
ceiling, so that some of the arches are flattened on top. 

Each arcosolium has three troughs of unusual width. They were all originally 
covered with stone slabs but most of the covers had been removed by grave 
robbers and scattered about the hall. In arcosolium No. 5, the last in the right- 
hand wall, most of the covering stones were found in their original places, 
covered with plaster. The troughs in arcosolium No. 6 were covered with big 
tiles (40 x 52 cm.), some of which had been preserved intact. The openings of 
these two arcosolia had been blocked with stones, which were partly plastered. 
Both blockings had been broken by robbers. On the plaster of the stones block- 
ing arcosolium No. 5 was an inscription of semi-circular shape, of which only 
the first half is preserved (Pl. 32 A). It is painted in red on the soft, moisture- 
saturated plaster and reads: 

QAE KINTEH MAKAPIA... — Here rest the blessed... 

The continuation is missing. At the left bottom of the blocked area the word 

ACTHP** (Astér=Esther) is written in smaller characters. Esther is evidently one 


*§ "lofip and Elo®ip in other inscriptions at Beth She‘arim; cf. Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 122. 
Cf. J. B. Frey: Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, 1. Roma, 1936, p. 241, No. 306 on the spelling *Aottp. 
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of the women buried in this arcosolium, in addition to the woman whose name 


is missing in the main inscription. Possibly, the name of a third person buried 
in the same arcosolium was written on the right side. In the centre of the block. 
ing and on a plastered stone not én situ are some big marks painted in thin lines’ 
—the remains of an ornament or of an inscription? They look like traces of 
Hebrew letters (alef, samekh?), but are not really legible. 

Below arcosolium No. 8 (near the entrance) a Greek inscription is incised 
in big letters, but too faint to be read. Below the opposite arcosolium (No. 1), 
a Greek inscription is engraved in two lines (Fig. 11). It reads: 


AAZAP/BAP IOZA... 


The last letters may be read Q1! or IM. The first two words are clear: Lazar bar 
(son), but we are unable to determine the name of the father. Lazar (=Eleazar) 
was apparently the head of the family which owned the tomb, as the same name 
seems also to have been cut in rough characters on the entrance door.” 


Fig. 11. Burial-inscription of Lazar. { 


Burial Hall B, The opening to this hall (55 x 80cm.) is cut in the western wall 
of the courtyard and is made of soft smooth stones; the left door-post is com- 
pletely destroyed. In the door there is the remnant of an iron ring. The thresh- | 
old is cut out of the rock. The hall consists of one room with three arcosolia; 
its ceiling collapsed, so that it was necessary to excavate from above. The cut- 
ting of this hall seems to have been poorly done. The troughs in the arcosolia | 
are of the flat type. A few glass vessels found there show that the tomb-roof col- 
lapsed before the robbers could loot it. The collapse was evidently due to an 
earthquake, as the eastern hall on the opposite side met the same fate. Its ceiling 


*® The place of the inscription on the door was damaged and broken off; the fragment is, howevet | 
extant. 
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collapsed and this caused some of the stones of the big stairs (which were above 
this hall) to sink. In order to excavate this hall it would have been necessary 
to remove the stairs; we therefore decided to leave it alone. 


Small finds. No objects were found in hall A. Some glass vessels and fragments 
of glass were found in hall B. Of special interest were the fragments of a big 
flat dish of quite uncommon dimensions (51 cm. in diameter) found in arcoso- 
lium 1 (Fig. 12). It is made of greenish glass and has a most unusual decora- 
tion engraved (or etched?) on its exterior surface. This decoration, drawn in bold 
lines, consists of thirteen arches resting on low columns, which form the pattern 
of an arcade running around the dish. Within the arches are various designs 
representing doors placed between thin posts, a hanging lamp, a group of three 
vessels, a seven-branched candlestick, a candelabrum with two hanging lamps, 
and other still unidentified objects. Underneath this ornamental frieze runs a 
continuous branch-pattern. Some of these motifs, especially the arches and the 
doors, remind one of the various features of the Beth She‘arim catacombs.*° 

A similar dish, almost identical in size and shape, but without ornaments, 
was found in a tomb in Beseth (el-Bassa), near Rosh ha-Nigrah, dating from 
the fourth century A.D.*' A tall glass jug and a goblet-shaped glass lamp with 
a solid beaded stem** (PI. 33:1-2) have surprisingly survived intact under the 
collapsed blocks. Broken bracelets of blue glass and the lower part of a double 
kohl-bottle are among other glass fragments found. 


CATACOMB NO. 16 
This cave was noticed last year, when it was entered through a breach in the 
Satornilos Hall of catacomb No. 13. We then saw a burial chamber, which we 
called the ‘Priests’ Room’ on account of the title iepedc (priest) which appears 
in two of the Greek inscriptions. The courtyard of this catacomb (4. 1 X 3.7m.) 
is situated some 4m. south-west of the southern end of the courtyard No. 13. 


* Cf. the representation of a hanging lamp on a painting of a Thora-shrine discovered by Mazar 
in catacomb No. 1 (Maisler, of. cit. supra, n.3, p. 75,1) and its V-shaped fastening to the gable. 
Mr. D. B. Harden, Director of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, kindly examined our dish 
recently. He made the interesting suggestion that the triangular object depicted among the three 
vessels in one of the arches of the dish represents a glass beaker-lamp of the type illustrated on 
p. 89, Figs. 21-22 in Iliffe’s article (op. cit., supra, n. 16). 

® Iliffe, op. cit. (supra, n. 16), p. 88, Fig. 19. 

" C.H. Kraeling, edit.: Gerasa. New Haven, 1938, Pl. CXLI a. 
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Fig. 12. Ornamented glass dish, found in catacomb No. 15. 


It is approached from the north by a flight of stairs cut in the rock (except the 
upper step, which is built of stones). The upper part of the flight of steps takes up 
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the full breadth of the courtyard, but the rest of it descends in the centre of the 


_ courtyard, leaving two rock-cut cavities on both sides; the deeper cavity at the 


east may have been intended for a water reservoir. There is thus only a little 
space left for the floor of the courtyard. 

Catacomb No. 16 has two burial halls. Hall A in the south is the above- 
mentioned ‘Priests’ Room’, measuring 3.5 X 2.9 m. It has a loculus and an 
acosolium in each of the two walls, on the right and left. The outstanding 
features of this room are benches running along the walls, with graves cut in 
them. In the arcosolium on the left hand there are two troughs with two built- 
in partitions. Below this arcosolium there is a Greek inscription of several lines 
which is badly preserved and has not yet been completely deciphered. Above 
the loculus in this wall is an inscription reading: 


—_Joseph of Phaine, peace**® 


_ above the opposite loculus is written: 


EIOYAAZ IEPEY= Judah the Priest 


Inthe arcosolium on the right were found 9 iron fragments and 14 nails, which 
belonged to a wooden coffin. In the debris which filled the ‘Priests’ Room’ were 
found fragments of lamps of different dates: an arched nozzle of a Herodian 
lamp (Beth She'arim,1, Pl. XLII, 2); fragments of a circular lamp in whose sunken 
disc appears a fragmentary relief (Pl. 33:7) dating probably from the 2nd or 
itd century A. D.; the fragment of a lamp with impressions of palmettes (3rd-4th 
cent. A. D.). No conclusion can, of course, be drawn from these fragments as to 
the date of the tomb, as they were found in the debris which had penetrated 
into the room from the outside through a breach above the door. It may, how- 
ever, be assigned to the 3rd-4th century A. D., like most of the catacombs in Beth 
She'arim. 

The door of hall A, which is made of soft stone, is ornamented by two cross- 
like bands in relief. 


Hall B was filled with debris which had penetrated through a hole in the ceiling. 
ltis 4.7m. long, and is divided by two arches into three small rooms. The 
first room has one arcosolium, the second two and the third three, each arcoso- 
lium having 3 to 4 troughs. 


® Schwabe, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 261. 
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CATACOMB NO. 17 
The courtyard of this catacomb is situated about 20 m. west of the arcaded 
facade. It is 2.35 m. wide and approximately as long. The northern side with 
the stairs has not yet been unearthed. There are several peculiarities in the plan 
of this catacomb. 
Burial Hall A. The opening into this hall from the south is 1.47 m. in height.' 
The door jambs are 1. 3 m. deep; there is no door. Judging from its shape, this\ 
opening did not have a door fixed in it, contrary to the usage in most of the, 
Beth She‘arim catacombs. Much rubble had penetrated through the doorless| 
opening and had filled the first room (3.5 X3.8 m.). This room has only loculi, | 
two each on the right and left; a third on the left has remained unfinished 
probably because of the many fissures in the rock. A small vestibule cut in the| 
south wall has two arcosolia and a loculus. It leads into a small room (2 2m), 
with one arcosolium on the right, an unfinished one on the left, and one more 
in the south wall; the latter has three troughs and a loculus in its rear wall. 
The rock cutting in this room is very rough. It appears that this catacomb! 
originally contained only the one room with the loculi, and that the other 
tombs were added later. , 
Burial Hall B. Unlike hall A with its doorless opening, this hall has a door 
with the ornament common at Beth She‘arim. In the centre of the lintel « 
rosette is carved in an unusually bold relief. Hall B consists of one room only 
(4.2 by 4.2 m.) with smooth dressed walls. It has broad arcosolia with} 
arched sides and flat ceilings. Two arcosolia are cut in the left-hand wall, with, 
two troughs each. Two others are in the wall opposite the entrance, and one 
in the right-hand wall. In the latter there is also one loculus which had to be 
cut in a curve, as it touches one of the loculi in hall A. The entrance wall too 
has one loculus. | 


Above the first arcosolium on the left the following two-line inscription is 
painted in red: 
E[NJOA KITAI AIOAQPA [MJHTHP/EMITYXIOY 
Here rests Diodora, mother of Epitychios 


The rock bearing the epitaph is much decayed, as is the ceiling in this room, 
part of which has collapsed. 
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) 
On the west side of the courtyard there is an opening similar to that of 
hall A. It seems that the cutting of a room here was discontinued when the 
quarrying began, possibly because of the collapse of the rock. We therefore 
desisted from clearing the debris and left the place as it was. 
} 

| Small finds. This catacomb is particularly rich in lamps, 7 whole lamps and 
t| many fragments having been recovered. Most of them were found in the 
is, debris filling the first room of hall A. It seems that they were swept in with the 
debris through the doorless opening. No lamp was found in the east room, 
s;, whose door was closed. Among the lamps there is one of circular shape, paint- 
; ed red, with ornamental incisions round the central disc. On the disc is the 
{,| representation in relief of a running lion and part of another lion (Pl. 33:8). 

| This lamp dates from the 3rd century A.D. Another lamp has a circular body 
.), and an arched nozzle; it is decorated with a thin guilloche and may be dated 
re tothe third to fourth centuries (Pl. 33:12). Among the other lamps found, there 
|, was one typical of Beth She‘arim with its impressed triangular ornaments. 
nb! One of the lamps in this catacomb is very peculiar in a Jewish tomb: it has the 
monogram ¥ (Christ) incised on its knob-handle (Pl. 33:10). Obviously, the 
person who used this lamp did not notice the monogram, or did not know 
its meaning. The two lamps described last seem to be of the 4th century A.D. 
or In the debris of the first room in hall Aa coin was found, the first and only 
|a} one in all the catacombs excavated during the last two years. The coin is of 
ily|_ Acte-Ptolemais (COL PTOL) and dates probably from the time of Caracalla 
ith) (A.D. 211-217). It cannot, however, serve as a clue to the date of the catacomb, 
ith, a8 it may have been swept in with the debris through the entrance. A few 
ne glass fragments were also found in this cave, as well as a fragment of lead 
be, and a few broken nails. 


CATACOMB NO.18 

:is| The courtyard of this catacomb is situated 3.2 m. east of the big stairs above 
catacomb No. 14. The rock surface between them shows no trace of any parti- 
tion between the two structures. The retaining wall behind the niched facade 
seems to have continued above the courtyard facade of No.18. We are unable 
as yet to state definitely whether or not there was an architectural link between 
ym,| the stairs and catacomb No. 18, as the excavation of this catacomb has not 
yet been completed. 
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Catacomb No. 18 has two burial halls, one in the south and the other jn 
the west. Both are small and plain in size and form. They contain much debris 
and, as they were found in the last days of the season, their exploration was 
postponed. 

The courtyard of this catacomb is long and narrow (3.4m. in width and 
about 7 m. in length); it runs from north to south. The debris filling it con- 
tained many building stones, which seem to have fallen down from walls built 
above. At the south end of the eastern rock-cut wall there are four courses of 
dressed stones, 1.5 m. in height. These courses and the nearby corner of the : 
courtyard were covered with plaster. The reason for this piece of building is 
as yet obscure; it may have served to seal an opening or a breach in the wall. 

The door in the south wall of the courtyard is of remarkably fine, precise 
workmanship. The ‘ears’ of the lintels protrude from the door-posts more 
than is usual. The lintel and the jambs are moulded with a cyma recta. On the 
plain surface of the lintel is cut a Greek inscription in one line, reading 
(Pl. 32 C): 

KYPIE MNHZ@HOI TOY AOYAOY ZOY ZAKEPAQTOS 
Lord remember Thy servant Sacerdos 


Sacerdos, ‘priest’ in Latin, appears in Greek as a personal name.** On the 


narrow upper margin of the lintel is another inscription, carved in smaller 
and less distinct characters; it reads: 


KYPIE THE AOYAHE ...NOZAZ 


Lord remember Thy (female) servant ... nosas (?) 


This presumably refers to Sacerdos’ wife, whose name is illegible. The for 
mula of these two inscriptions is common in Christian epitaphs, but this seems 
to be its first appearance in a Jewish epitaph.*° 7 

A few days before the end of the season, we discovered in the courtyard of | 
No.18 the fragments of a white marble slab, 88 cm. long, 67 cm. wide and | 
3 cm. thick. At the top of the slab is engraved a group of Jewish symbols, the 


34 W. Pape & G. E. Benseler: Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen. Braunschweig, 1911, s. v. 

35 Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 28), p. 592, No. 102*, quotes an epitaph found on the shores of the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus reading: "Ev0&(5)e (5)oUA0s tot Kovotavtivos lepeds kal v(o)u(é)is 
Here rests Constantinus, the Servant of God, a Priest and Shepherd. According to Frey, the expression 
‘Servant of God’ is sufficient evidence that this is a Christian epitaph; other scholars regard it 
a Jewish inscription. 
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menorah (seven-branched candlestick) in the centre, and a shofar (ram's horn), 
lulav (palm-branch), ethrog (citron) and a snuff-shovel flanking it (Pl. 32 B). 
Asimilar group of Jewish symbols had been found on a marble slab in the 
courtyard of catacomb No. 13, but the one found here is of superior work- 
manship. The objects represented are well known from the decoration of 
ancient synagogues, epitaphs, lamps and various Jewish vessels here and 
abroad.** Of some interest are the two quite different types of shovel: the one 
depicted on the marble slab found in catacomb 13 is square and closed, while 
the one carved on the slab in catacomb No. 18 is represented as open at one side. 
This peculiarity further supports the identification of the object as a shovel.*’ 
The group of symbols divides into two the first line of an inscription: 


EYAOPIA THOZIA Eulogy of a righteous woman 


This forms the title of an epigram of nine lines, carved in monumental 
characters. A detailed discussion of this important and interesting epigram, the 
second of its kind in Beth She‘arim, will be found in a paper by M. Schwabe 
and B. Lifschitz to be published in a subsequent issue of this Journal. The 
inscription relates how one Zenobia fulfilled the wish of her mother Carteria 
and erected this tomb for her bones, to be laid there to rest. 

From the position of the slab fragments found in the debris in front of the 
door and near the left-hand wall (they were not scattered over a wide area, but 
were found together within a square of 2 sq. m. only), it may be assumed that 
the marble slab was still unbroken when it fell down into the courtyard and 
that it broke into pieces on the spot. We have already mentioned that a number 
of building-stones were found in this courtyard; they seemed to have fallen 
from upper walls which surrounded it, or from some other structure that stood 
on the upper terrace. Possibly this marble slab has some connection with the 
fallen stones and was once fixed to the built wall when the latter was still 
standing. 

The inscription on the lintel of the main entrance-door to catacomb No.18 
shows that the epigram has no connection with this tomb, but belongs to an- 
other tomb nearby, the site of which has not yet been explored. 


* For a detailed discussion of these symbols see: Goodenough, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), IV, 1954. 
Pp. 71-208. 


" Cf. M. Avi-Yonah: A Jewish Relief from Beth-Shan, BJPES, 8, 1941, pp. 20-21, Pl. 2 (Hebrew). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In summarizing the results of the 1954 campaign, it is worth reconsidering the problem 
which has been the centre of interest among scholars as well as among the general 
public, namely whether catacomb No.14 is the family tomb of the Patriarch Rabbi 
Judah I. 

In the summary of our previous report*® it was stated that two men bearing the title 
‘Rabbi’, Rabbi Shime‘on and Rabbi Gamaliel, are buried in one family grave. These 
names are identical with those of two sons of Rabbi Judah I, who was buried in Beth 
She‘arim, according to the literary sources.*” At the end of the cave opposite the en- 
trance was found a tomb built of dressed stones, unique in kind among the Beth She‘arim 
tombs. This is obviously the most important tomb in the cave, and contained the 
remains of the head of the family and his wife, both of whom were clearly held in high 
honour. The facade of this catacomb with its three arches, also unique at Beth She'arim, 
is additional evidence of the importance of this cave and the high rank of the family 
buried there. All this does not prove that the Rabbis Shime‘on and Gamaliel buried in 
that cave were the sons of Rabbi Judah I, but it provides substantial ground for think- 
ing so. 

To what extent did the new season contribute to the elucidation of this problem? We 
have already mentioned that no inscription was found on the built tomb in spite of 
the most diligent search. This burial remains, therefore, unidentified as far as epi- 
graphy is concerned. On the other hand, two new inscriptions in addition to those of 
Rabbi Shime'on and Rabbi Gamaliel, have been found this year. The new epitaphs 
read: Anina ha-Qatan (the designation Qatan = Little occurs among Jewish scholars of 
this period) and This is the (tomb) of Rabbi Aniana. We have here more evidence that the 
cave served as a burial place for scholars. 

The inscription Anina the Little is of special interest, for a passage in the Babyloni- 
an Talmud (Kethuvoth, 103 b) states that on the approach of death the Patriarch Rabbi 
Judah I divided his various functions in this way: ‘Shime'on my son — (shall be) 
Hakham, Gamaliel my son—(shall be) Patriarch, Hanina bar Hamma shall preside 
(over the Sanhedrin)’. Is it an accident that three men bearing these names—Shime'on, 
Gamaliel and Anina (=Hanina) should have been buried close together in one cave at 
Beth She‘arim? It seems probable that a cave of this size served as burial place not 
merely for one family, but also for other scholars connected with it; this seems to be 
borne out by the popular traditions recorded below. 


38 Avigad, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 107. 

3° ‘Rabbi was lying [on his sickbed] at Sepphoris but a [burial] place was reserved for him at 
Beth She'arim... Rabbi was [indeed] living at Beth She‘arim, but when he fell ill he was brought 
to Sepphoris because it was situated on higher ground and its air was salubrious.’ (Kethuvoth 103, 
end.) ‘A miracle happened on that day: it was the eve of Sabbath, the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding townlets came together to eulogize him; the convoy rested at 18 places, and he was 
finally brought to Beth She‘arim... (T. Jer. Kilaim ix, 32 b). 
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The question naturally arises: why should the other tombs have been marked with 
names and that of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch left without an inscription? How can we 
explain the absence of an inscription on the built grave, apparently the most important 
one in the cave? It is obvious that this problem can be solved only by guesswork. 

Most of the epitaphs of Beth She‘arim were just meant to identify the tomb of a 
particular person, in order to guide the relatives who came to pay homage to their dead. 
With certain exceptions, no monumental intention is apparent.*’ This fact explains the 
brief style and careless lettering of the epitaphs, which seem to have been written either 
by the untrained hand of a sexton, or by the relatives themselves. It is possible that the 
latter wrote the inscriptions a long time after the burials, becoming apprehensive that 
the tombs of their ancestors might be lost among the many similar loculi and niches. 
But the tomb built of large stones at the end of the cave was clearly set apart from all 
the others by its appearance and position. It therefore needed no special mark, for it 
was generally known and there was no danger of its being mistaken or forgotten. 

After the destruction of Beth She‘arim, when burial there was discontinued, the tombs 
and the ruins of the town itself were covered with earth. With the passing generations, 
not only the burial place of the Patriarch, Rabbi Judah I, but the whole town of Beth 
She‘arim sank into oblivion. 

The memory of the Patriarch’s grave, however, was preserved in popular tradition.*! 
Medieval pilgrims who felt a desire to visit the sanctified place transferred it in their 
imagination to Sepphoris, where Rabbi Judah had lived during his last years, and where 
he had died (but where he was not buried). The first to locate the tomb of Rabbi Judah 
in Sepphoris was Benjamin of Tudela; he was followed by Petahyah of Regensburg, 
Jacob Shaliah, Yehiel of Paris, an anonymous disciple of the Ramban, Isaac Alpra, the 
Traveller of Candia, and others.** The first to doubt this tradition was Eshtori ha-Farhi 
(1322), a scholar of keen and discerning mind, who writes about Sepphoris as follows: 
‘and today his grave (viz. that of R. Judah the Patriarch) is supposed to be in a cave, its 
mouth sealed with a stone slab; and to the north-east of Sepphoris, at half an hour's 
distance, there is another cave attributed to R.G. (Rabbi Gamaliel), and nearby the cave 
attributed to his brother Rabbi Shime‘on. These must be the sons of Rabbi (Judah).’** 
By using the words ‘supposed’ and ‘attributed’ Eshtori ha-Farhi obviously hints at 
his doubts concerning such attributions and suppositions, which contradicted the Talmudic 
evidence. 

Among all the references to Rabbi Judah’s tomb at Sepphoris, two deserve special 
mention. R. Gershom states in Yihus ha-Saddigim:** ‘Sipra (in Luncz’ edition: 


Schwabe, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 249. 

“In preparing the material on the traditions concerning the tomb of Rabbi Judah, the author 
benefited from the wide knowledge of Mr. Avraham Yaari, some of whose remarks are quoted 
here verbatim. 

" A. Yaari: Massa'oth Eretz Israel. Tel Aviv, 1946, pp. 44, 51, 84, 93, 109, 112. 

® Eshtori ha-Farhi: Kafthor wa-Ferab (A. M. Luncz edit., Jerusalem, 1897, p. 301). 

“ Printed in Mantua, 1561, p.45 (A. M. Luncz edit., Jerusalem, 1896, p. 77). 
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Sippori) — there is the grave of our holy Rabbi and his sons Rabbi Gamaliel and R.Sh, 
(Rabbi Shime‘on) beneath the village in a cave. In front of them in the sides of the 
cave —~ten Gaonim, and opposite the opening is the grave of Rabbi (Judah), and the 
opening of the cave is made of one stone.’ 

The list of the tombs was not compiled by Gershom of Scarmilla; he had found and 
edited a traditional list,*° adding various prayers to be recited when visiting the sepul- 
chres. 

The description given in the Yihus ha-Saddigim corresponds to that of Moses of 
Jerusalem (Moshe Yerushalmi, 1769) who also had before him a traditional list of holy 
graves. He notes under ‘Sippori’: ‘In the west slope of the hill there is a beautiful 
cave, shaped like a room; here are buried our holy Rabbi (Rabbenu ha-Qadosh, i.e. 
R. Judah) and his two sons Rabban Gamaliel and Rabban Shime‘on, and ten scholars. 
And the monument in the cave opposite the entrance is the monument of our holy 
Rabbi, and the opening of the cave is cut of stone’.*® 

From the above excerpts we see that popular tradition not only preserved the memory 
of R. Judah’s grave, but conveyed a distinct and detailed idea of its form, and when the 
traditional grave was transferred from Beth She‘arim to Sepphoris, the description of 
its actual shape was transferred too, although it no longer fitted the new site. (In 
Eshtori ha-Farhi’s time the three graves were shown in three separate caves, and in the 
time of Isaac Alpra the tombs of Rabbi Shime‘on and R. Gamaliel were shown below 
that of R. Judah.) 

The descriptions of Gershom of Scarmilla and Moshe Yerushalmi are very instruc- 
tive. If we replace ‘Sippori’ by ‘Beth She‘arim,’ we shall find much that accords 
with the archaeological finds in the latter place. Catacomb No. 14 is a cave quarried at 
the foot of the hilly slope descending from the town, and this creates the impression 
that the cave is beneath the village; the site is west of the centre of the town where the 
synagogue stood. In the cave was a tomb built of big stones (the monument of ‘Rabbenu 
ha-Qadosh’), opposite the entrance. The graves of Rabbi Shime'on and R.Gamaliel were also 
found there, and on both sides of the cave were the graves of other scholars, of whom 
we know two by name: Anina ha-Qatan and Rabbi Aniana. The popular tradition that 
scholars who were not members of the Patriarchal family were buried in the tomb of 
Rabbi Judah and his sons is of peculiar interest. The description of the entrance to the 


*® Such lists were apparently derived from ancient catalogues recording the burial places of famous 
rabbis. In the course of time these lists underwent certain changes, e.g. traditions concerning 
burials were transferred from one place to another. The existence of such literature is known to 
us, inter alia, from the Greek text of the Vitae Prophetarum (originally in Hebrew?) which con- 
tains information on the places of birth, death and burials of prophets. It is believed that this 
book was written in the period of the Talmud, since the rabbis were already dealing with similar 
problems. Cf. C. C. Torrey edit.: The Lives of the Prophets. (Journ. Biblical Lit., Monograph Series, 1.) 
Philadelphia, 1946, and the article by S. Klein in Klausner Jubilee Vol. Tel Aviv, 1937, pp. 189-209 
(Hebrew). I am indebted to Prof. Mazar for drawing my attention to this article. 

46 Yaari, op. cit. (supra, n. 42), p. 439. 
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cave as ‘made of stone’ meets our case, but is irrelevant, as it applies to most tombs in 
the country. 

Tradition does not mention the external appearance of the tomb of Rabbi Judah. 
This year’s excavations have added much to our previous knowledge in this respect. 
Last year, after the discovery of the arcaded facade, it at once became clear that the 
tomb was of peculiar importance. This year, when we discovered above the facade the 
monumental staircase and its platform (which in all probability had served as a gath- 
ering place and a memorial to the catacomb beneath), the assumed importance of the 
tomb was fully corroborated. Architectural monuments of such dimensions and 
dignity were erected only for the most respected and distinguished families. The strik- 
ing difference between the plain and modest interior and the magnificence of the 
exterior may be explained by the fact that the cave itself was quarried in the time of the 
Patriarch, who made the family tomb plain and modest in appearance, but large and 
spacious in its dimensions. The rich architectural decoration of the exterior of the cave 
was added afterwards, to express the respect and veneration felt by later generations 
towards those buried in this cave. 

In conclusion, we may say that the archaeological and epigraphical finds of the 
previous and present excavations of catacomb 14 tally well with the facts drawn from 
literary sources. There is enough evidence to justify the assumption that we have discov- 
ered the family vault of the Patriarch Rabbi Judah I. It remains, however, an 
assumption, though a well-founded one. The definite proof — an inscription on the 
, grave of Rabbi Judah — may never have existed, for the reasons stated above. 
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The ‘Cream Ware’ of Gezer 
and the Beersheba Late Chalcolithic 


RUTH B.K.AMIRAN 


A rresH examination of some vessels from Gezer in the Archaeological 
Museum at Istanbul’ allows the following interpretation of the much-debated 
question of the ‘Cream Ware’ to be suggested. To a certain extent this will 
merely complement the Albright-Wright conception of the earliest cultures of 
Gezer, as summed up by Wright.” Many years elapsed between the publication 
of the excavations at Gezer and the unearthing in another dig of material com- 
parable to the pottery designated by Macalister as ‘Cream Ware’, but when the 
new culture of Teleilat Ghassul came to light, it was recognized by Albright’ 
that the Cream Ware belongs to the Ghassulian sphere. Before the discover 
of the Ghassulian culture, entirely different opinions had been expressed, as for 
instance Frankfort’s suggestion that the most peculiar vessel of this group, to 
be discussed later in (a), be included among the Syrian pottery of the Abydo: 
First Dynasty tombs.* The sequence of early cultures at Gezer was indeed 
proposed by Albright and Wright, who proved that Macalister’s Pre-Semitic 
and First Semitic are really one homogeneous group assignable to the EB a 
But the Cream Ware itself remained a mystery. Both its character and its im: 
mediate affinities were shrouded in obscurity until another new Chalcolithi 
culture, unearthed since 1950 in the vicinity of Beersheba, came to suppl) 
new data and enable us to understand it better.* 


1 I am very much indebted to the Director of the Archaeological Museum at Istanbul for the 
hospitality I met during my work at the Museum in September 1954, and for permission to pho 
tograph these objects and to publish them. I am also grateful to Mrs. Zekiye Basak and Mr. Nezib 
Firatli for their kind help. ? G. E. Wright: Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times 
the End of the Bronze Age. New Haven, 1937, pp. 21-23. 

3 W.F. Albright: Tell Beit Mirsim, I, AASOR, 12, 1933, p. 3; G. E. Wright: The Troglodytes of 
Gezer, PEFQSt, 1937, pp. 67-78. 

* H. Frankfort: Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 1. London, 1924, p. 108, Fig. 11 A, and p. 110 
5 In this respect this note is an appendix to J. Perrot’s report on: The Excavations at Tell Abe 
Matar, near Beersheba, JEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 167-189; cf. his footnote 43 on p. 181.! 
am indebted to M. Perrot for generously putting his material at my disposal. 
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Macalister gives a very short and general description of the ware, as follows:° 
‘There is another type of ware which is very distinctive, found on the rock 
only... Vessels in this ware are usually found in groups... The shapes of ves- 
sels made in this ware are as distinctive as the ware itself, and form quite a 
group by themselves. The clay is fine and well cleaned, rather fat in texture, 
and is always covered with a rich cream-like slip. On this account I give the 
ware the name ‘‘cream ware’’...’ More detailed information, however, about the 
various types of this ware has to be gleaned from remarks scattered throughout 
Macalister’s description of the First Semitic pottery.’ The recurring remark 
that a certain type is ‘also made in the Cream Ware’ is in itself enough to make 
us Suspect some generalization in the term. The term apparently comprises not 
only the actual Cream Ware vessels, but also their associates, which by context 
orcertain features were thought by Macalister to belong to the same class. 

In the light of the Beersheba assemblage, the material from Gezer at Istanbul 
takes on a new meaning, clarifying both Macalister’s ideas about the Cream 
Ware and its nearest relations. 

Five vessels from Gezer in the collections of the Museum at Istanbul’ are 
published here. They belong to three types: 

(a) This vessel (P1.34A)° is the main subject of our discussion, wd a well- 
known singularity of Palestinian archaeology. Before we comment on it a 
description will be appropriate. It has a globular body, flat base, four somewhat 
elongated lug-handles and a cylindrical neck (broken off and restored). The 
whole zone of the shoulders and neck is thickly painted with bands and triangles 
ina purplish-red colour. The handles are also painted. The vessel is of a well- 
levigated clay, fat in texture and creamy in colour, without slip; it is hand-made 
with the surface smoothed by some knife-like instrument. As for the shape, one 
feature is particularly striking and even more characteristic than the elongated 
lug-handles: namely the quite unusually smooth flat base and the peculiar tran- 
sition from base to wall of the pot. When I handled this pot, now at Istanbul, 
with the Beersheba material in mind, it became evident to me that it is to be 
pulled out of its lonely singularity into a whole class of vessels, the class de- 
signated by Perrot as White Pottery. It should, however, be admitted that the 


R. A. S. Macalister: Excavations at Gezer, 11. London, 1912, p. 137. 7 Ibid., pp. 136-143. 
‘The Gezer Field Register Nos. of the five vessels are as follows: 1 = 5259; 2= 5050; 3 = 5214; 

4=5117; 5 = 5035. 

’The photograph of this vessel is published here for the first time. Macalister gave only a 

drawing in Gezer, III, Pl. CXLI, 5, and a few words of description in Gezer, II, p. 139. 
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Fig. 1. Four Cream Ware vessels from Beersheba. Scale in cm. 


equation is not quite complete and the similarity not of the simplest. Two char 
acteristics are common to both: the texture and its finish and the special kin¢, 
of flat base. The full decoration, on the other hand, has not yet been found again. 

But its elements are common and characteristic of the Beersheba style of deco-, 
ration. The free brush-strokes on the handle and around it which give the| 
impression of a human face are found quite often on Beersheba jars.'° In stres 

sing this comparison and the resulting assumption that the Gezer Cream Watt 

is the White Pottery of the Beersheba culture, one difficulty should not be 
overlooked or underestimated: the White Pottery of Beersheba is furnished, « 

Fig. 1 clearly shows,*’ with a certain type of lug-handle, the tubular lug-handl, 

which seems to be lacking at Gezer.’* 


1 Perrot, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 81, Fig. 16, No. 7. 

11 These four drawings have been generously supplied by M. Perrot. 

2 Pursuing the question of the tubular lug-handle will take us far off the present subject. | 
therefore will have to be postponed. 
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Fig. 2. Seven vessels from Gezer. Scale in cm. 


(b) The three vessels grouped together in Pl. 34 B, though representing two 
different shapes, undoubtedly belong to one ware. The seven vessels grouped 
in Fig. 2 from various plates of drawings of Macalister’s First Semitic pottery’® 
may with complete confidence be assigned to the same ware, on grounds of 
shape and decoration. Now that I have handled these three specimens at Ist >n- 
bul, I am certain that all these ten vessels, with their simple elementary 
shapes, plain finish and one or two broad painted bands of reddish-brownish 
colour, very often bordering the pointed rim, belong to one of the commonest 
classes of the Beersheba pottery repertoire.'* In spite of the fact that Macali- 
ster seems to have included this class too in his Cream Ware (see, for example, 
Gezer, II, p. 140, the description of Type g), we may safely conclude that this 


" The source of the seven drawings in this Figure is: 1=Pl. XXIII, 21 (from Cave 30 Ila); 
2= Pi. CXLI, 2; 3=Pl. CXLVH, 26; 4=Pi. CXLVII, 27; 5=PL CXLI, 3; 6=Pl. CXLI, 4; 
7=Pl. CXLV, 13. Cf. also Wright, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 22, Fig. 11c. 

* Perrot, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 81, Fig. 16, Nos. 10-12, and many more as yet unpublished vessels 
and sherds from all the excavated sites of this culture. 
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class is a separate ware, though indeed co-existent with the Cream Ware and 
belonging without any doubt to the same culture. 

(c) The last of the Istanbul group published here (PI. 34 C 1) is a tiny speci. 
men of the ‘churn’, one of the most typical pots of the Beersheba culture." 
This specimen, of which handles and neck are broken off, differs from the 
Beersheba prototype not only in size but mainly in the position of the handles, 
which are not fixed axially on the horizontal cylindrical body, but transversely 
on both shoulders. Three similarly curious vessels from the plates of drawings 
of Gezer shown here (PI. 34 C 2, 3, 4)'® seem to enrich the series of the ‘churn’ 
family, and to make a group of variants, or derived shapes (if not degenerated 
shapes) of the Beersheba type. The first of the three drawings (PI. 34C 2) 
is given by Macalister in an upright position, but is rather better explained as 


a ‘churn’. On the first two drawings (PI. 34C 2, 3) Macalister remarks that | 


nothing similar was found elsewhere. The third of the drawings (Pl. 34 C 4) was 
found in Tomb 56, and seems to constitute another variety of the ‘churn’; it 
belongs to the majority of the contents, of this tomb, which dates from the EB 
Ia, and not to a LB interment which was subsequently inserted there. 

The existence of this type at Gezer is of interest, although the exact place 
where three of the four specimens have been found eludes us. To some extent 
it corroborates the results of the discussion of the two previous items: that 
derived forms of a Beersheba type are found at Gezer in an EB Ia association. 

In conclusion, the following may be said with reasonable confidence: 

(a) The only pre-Bronze Age group at Gezer is the one called by Macalister 
the Cream Ware. 

(b) It is chronologically and culturally a homogeneous group, but not as 
regards texture and ware. Macalister found the characteristics of one ware so 
prominent that he used the term to cover a whole culture. 

(c) The Cream Ware itself is to be equated with the White Pottery of Chal- 
colithic Beersheba. 

(d) As noted both by Albright-Wright and by Perrot, the general Ghassulian 
character is also attested by the presence at Gezer of a basalt bow! decorated 
with incisions, and by the presence of cornets. 


*) Perrot, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 81, Fig. 16, No. 5, and the de _ption on p. 82. Cf. also J. Kaplan: 
Two Chalcolithic Vessels from Palestine, PEQ, 1954, pp.97-' ., and Ruth B. K. Amiran: Two Notes 
on the Repertoire of the Chalcolithic Pottery of Palestine, BASOR, 130, 1953, pp. 11-14. 

© The source of these three drawings is: C2=P1. CXLIII, 17; C3=Pl. CXLV, 11; C4 = PI. LX XIX, 36. 
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(ec) This culture at Gezer is by no means scanty. Macalister expressly states 
that cornets (his Y-shaped cups, Gezer, II, p. 142) ‘were found literally by 
scores in every pit as soon as the rock stratum was reached’. 

(f) It is still too early to decide where the centre of this late Ghassulian 
culture is to be located. Gezer at all events would seem a weak claimant, for 
it appears to be on the periphery of the culture. Should the white colour of this 
ware be due to the special type of white clay found in the wadi-beds of the loess 
region of Beersheba, Gezer would be indicated as the receiver of Beersheba 
products. 
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La Faune Chalcolithique des 
Gisements Palestiniens de Bir Es-Safadi et 
Bir Abou Matar 


THERESE JOSIEN 


Stagiaire de recherches au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 


Les vestiges dont Jean Perrot, chargé de recherches au C. N.R.S., directeur 
des fouilles archéologiques frangaises en Israél, nous a confié l'étude,’ provien- 
nent de deux gisements chalcolithiques palestiniens, distants 4 peine d’un kilo- 
métre. Leur datation donne |’age approximatif de 3000 ans avant J-C. 

Les fragments qui nous ont été envoyés ne composent pas le total de la faune 
de ces stations dont la fouille n’est pas encore terminée, mais leur nombre assez 
important autorise une étude qui, si elle n’est pas définitive dans ses conclu- 
sions, peut donner déja des indications sur les espéces retrouvées et sur leur 
utilisation par l’homme. 

L'inventaire des vestiges a porté sur un total de 791 fragments déterminables, 
correspondant 4 un minimum de 78 animaux. 

Les espéces animales représentées sont peu nombreuses et trés peu variées. 
Elles se répartissent en: 

(1) espéces domestiques: le boeuf (Bos taurus L.) 

la chévre (Capra hircus L.) 
le mouton (Ovis aries L.) 
le chien (Canis familiaris L.) 
le cheval (Equus caballus L.) 
(2) espéces sauvages: un petit mustélidé (Martes martes L. ?) 
un léporidé (Lepus sp.) 
deux oiseaux (espéces non déterminables). 
dont les proportions sont les suivantes (total des deux gisements) : 


1 J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba, JEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 
167-189. Voir aussi IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 125-126. 
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74 soit 95% du total 
4 ” 5% du total 


animaux domestiques 
animaux sauvages 
Détaillons ce tableau par espéces: 


ANIMAUX DOMESTIQUES ANIMAUX SAUVAGES 
especes | N. fragts | N.indiv. | % indiv. espéces |N. fragts | N. indiv. | % indiv. 
boeuf 42 | 10 12,8 mustela sp.| 1 1 | 1,3 
chévre 81 | 13 16,7 lepus sp. 1 1 | 1,3 
mouton 638 | 47 60,2 oiseaux | 2 2 2,6 
chien 22 | 3 3,8 
cheval 1,3 


Quelles sont nos premiéres conclusions?—Soulignons: 

(1) L’importance des animaux domestiques (95%) 

(2) Le rdle presque nul des animaux sauvages (5%) 

(3) La place tenue, parmi les animaux domestiques, par les ovins (60%) et 
secondairement les caprins et les bovins, ces deux derniéres espéces formant 
chacune moins du '/, éme des animaux. 


Nous avions jusqu’alors envisagé les deux gisements comme un seul; essa- 
yons de dégager leurs particularités, leur originalité propre. Les vestiges se ré- 
partissent entre les deux gisements comme suit: 


ES-SAFADI BIR ABOU MATAR 
N. fragts N. indiv. % indiv. N.fragts | N.indiv. | % indiv. 
boeuf | 45 | 4 | 8,7 27 6 18,75 
chévre 49 7 | 15,2 32 6 18,75 
mouton 452 | 31 67,4 186 16 50 
chien | 14 | 1 2,175 8 2 6,25 
cheval 4 1 3,125 
mustela sp. 1 1 2,175 _ ~ ~ 
lepus sp. 1 1 2,175 _ ~ ~ 
oiseaux 1 1 2,475 1 1 3,125 


A. LES ANIMAUX SAUVAGES 


Avant d’entreprendre l'étude des animaux domestiques 4 Bir es-Safadi et Bir 


Abou Matar, disons quelques mots des animaux sauvages. 


Nous avons vu qu ils sont rares et que sur le total de 78 animaux ils ne sont 
que 4 dont 3 4 Bir es-Safadi.—Ce sont: 
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a) Un petit mustélidé représenté par un unique vestige qui est une vertebre 
dorsale. Il semble d’aprés la taille et les caractéres de celle-ci que l'on ait 
affaire 4 une marte (Martes martes L.) 

b) Un léporidé (Lepus sp.) représenté par un calcanéum gauche dont la taille 
fait penser 4 un liévre plutét qu’a un lapin. La taille est assez proche de celle 
du liévre d'Europe (Lepus europeus Pallas), mais il n’est pas possible de se 
prononcer définitivement. 

c) Deux oiseaux dont l'un, représenté par un tibia droit brisé provient de Bir 
es-Safadi et l'autre dont nous ne possédons qu'une vertébre provient de Bir 
Abou Matar. Ils ne sont pas déterminables spécifiquement. 

Aucun de ces fragments ne semble étre parvenu par l’intermédiaire de 

l'homme et il est probable qu’il ne s’agit que d’animaux dont la présence est 

accidentelle. 


B. LES ANIMAUX DOMESTIQUES 


Au chalcolithique, la Palestine posséde déja depuis longtemps des animaux 
domestiques. Ils y ont pris une grande extension avec les peuples pasteurs qui 
I’habitent. Alors que les paléolithiques et les premiers mésolithiques étaient 
des chasseurs (comme d’ ailleurs dans les régions européennes) les mésolithiques 
de la fin du natoufien et les premiers néolithiques font |’élévage des animaux. 

Les travaux de Miss Garrod et de Miss Bate, ceux de |’Ecole francaise avec 
M. R. Neuville puis M. J. Perrot, les études de la faune par les professeurs 
R. Vaufrey et G. Haas nous en ont donné la preuve. 

Dans le gisement d’el-Khiam,’ le professeur R. Vaufrey*® nous signale 
dés la fin du mésolithique et le début du néolithique les animaux domestiques 
suivants: chévre, boeuf, porc. Dans le gisement néolithique d’Abou Gosh,’ 
le professeur G. Haas® détermine’’.. de trés nombreux vestiges de bovins, de 
nombreux vestiges de chévre, du porc. ..”” 

Au chalcolithique, les espéces sont restées 4 peu de choses prés les mémes, 
les proportions surtout ont changé, mais il faut noter la disparition du porc 
(ou sanglier) et l’apparition d’un lot important d’ovins a cété des caprins ainsi 
que la présence du chien domestique et du cheval sous sa forme actuelle (Equus 
caballus). 


? R. Neuville, Y. Bentor, G. Haas, J. Perrot & R.Vaufrey: Le paléolithique et le mésolithique du désert de 
Judée, Arch. Inst. Paléont. Hum., Mém. 24, 1951, pp. 134-178 (La terrasse d’el-Khiam, par J. Perrot). 
3 Ibid, pp. 214-215 (R. Vaufrey). 4 J. Perrot: Le néolithique d’Abou-Gosh, Syria, 
29, 1952, pp. 119-145, Pls. VII-XIV. * Jbid., p. 143,n. 1 (G. Haas). 
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Nous avons dit dans les premiéres pages de cette étude que l’inventaire avait 
porté sur un total de 791 fragments et 78 animaux. 
Bir es-Safadi en posséde 533 pour 46 animaux, 
Bir Abou Matar” 
Nous prendrons successivement chacune des espéces et essaierons d’en dé- 
gager les caractéres principaux. 


(1) Les bovins 


Du type Bos taurus L. ce sont des animaux de petite taille. Alors que G. Haas 
en reconnaissait dans le gisement néolithique d’ Abou Gosh de “‘trés nombreux 
vestiges”, les bovins ne représentent plus ici que 8,7% 4 Bir es-Safadi pour 
15 fragments et 4 individus et 18,75% 4 Bir Abou Matar pour 27 fragments 
et 6 individus. 

L’état de trés grande fragmentation des vestiges n’a permis que quelques 
mensurations qui ont porté sur des phalanges (animaux adultes): 

lére phalange postérieure: longueur: 56 4 63mm. 


largeur: 27 a 32mm. 
2eme phalange postérieure: longueur: 32,5 4 35mm. 
largeur: 26 a 27,5mm. 


a) Age des animaux: 


age Bires-Safadi_| Bir Abou Matar 
trés jeunes | 1 1 

adultes 3 4 (dont 1 4gé) 


Ainsi les adultes dominent dans nos deux gisements ov ils forment plus de 
la moitié des animaux: 


b) Répartition des fragments osseux: 
lls ne sont pas trés nombreux et peu variés: 

Bir es-Safadi: 1 calcanéum, 1 phal. post.,1 radio-cubitus, 1 semi-lunaire 
| scaphoide, 5 phalanges ant., 1 atlas, 1 fragment de sacrum, 1 dent inf. (Pm 3), 
1 sésamoide, 1 fragment de cheville osseuse. 

Bir Abou Matar: 1 fragment de fémur, 2 astragales, 1 phalange post., 1 bas- 
sin, 2 omoplates, 4 phalanges ant., 10 vertébres (1 axis, 5 cervicales, 3 lom- 
baires, 1 caudale), 4 dents inf. (Pm 1, M3, Pm3 et 1 demie mandibule de veau), 
2 dents sup. (Pm de veau et M2). 
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Notons l’absence totale dans les deux gisements des métapodes, humérus, 
tibias, cOtes, rotules et fragments craniens. 

Tous ces vestiges portent des traces d'utilisation: décarnisation et découpage. 
I] s’agit donc d’animaux qui aprés avoir été utilisés pour le travail (portage, 
trait) ont été consommés alimentairement. 


(2) Les caprins 

C’est la chévre domestique (Capra hircus L.). 

Elle est représentée par 49 fragments et 7 individus (15,2%) 4 Bir es-Safadi 
et 32 fragments et 6 individus (18,75 %) 4 Bir Abou Matar. Nous n’avons pu 
prendre que peu de mensurations: 

mandibule: série dentaire complete: 71 4 73mm. 


série prémolaire : 24,54 26mm. 
a) Age des animaux: 
age | Bir es-Safadi Bir Abou Matar 
trés jeunes | 2 | _ 
jeunes | 1 | 1 
adultes 4 | 4 (dont 1 agé) 


Ici encore les adultes dominent. 


b) Répartition des fragments osseux: 


a Bir es-Safadi: 8 fémurs, 2 rotules, 1 naviculaire, 7 métatarsiens, 5 phalan- 
ges post., 1 humérus, 3 radio-cubitus, 3 métacarpiens, 4 phalanges ant. 3 bas- 
sins, 2 omoplates, 8 vertébres (4 dors., 4 lomb.), 1 fragment cranien, 2 dents 
supérieures. 

a Bir Abou Matar: 1 fémur, 1 métatarsien, 2 astragales, 1 calcanéum, 1 na- 
viculaire, 1 humérus, 2 radio-cubitus, 1 métacarpien, 2 phalanges ant., 1 atlas, 
6 dents inf., 13 dents sup. 

Dans aucun de ces deux gisements nous n’avons trouvé de tibia, d’os du 
carpe, de cétes, de fragments de chevilles osseuses. La majorité des vestiges 
porte des traces de décarnisation et de découpage (fémurs, humérus, radio-cu- 
bitus, métapodes). 

Nous avons affaire 4 des animaux élevés pour leur utilisation dans un pays 
ou les ressources alimentaires offertes au bétail sont pauvres en raison du climat 
et de la rareté de |’eau et ov il est nécessaire d’élever des animaux rustiques se 
contentant de peu (herbes maigres, feuilles des arbres) et fournissant en échange 
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des matiéres premiéres utiles: peau, poils, lait et viande. C’est la recherche du 
lait et des poils qui explique la présence d’animaux en majorité adultes dont 
la viande est consommée aprés réforme. 

La présence de quelques jeunes ou trés jeunes (chevreaux) peut étre le fait de 
mort accidentelle ou d'utilisation pour des sacrifices. 


(3) Les ovins 


Ce sont des ovins de petite taille dont nous possédons de trés nombreux 
fragments. 
Bir es-Safadi: 452 fragments, 31 individus, (67,4%), 
Bir Abou Matar: 186 fragments, 16 individus, (50%). 
Nous avons pu, grace a l’importance de ce lot de vestiges, prendre un certain 
nombre de mensurations. Elles sont trés proches de celles des ovins au second 
ige du fer en Suisse (ovins dérivés du type Ovis aries palustris) si nous nous 


teportons aux mensurations de Revilliod.® 


Tibia: ext. distale, D. T. 23 4 27,5 mm. (moyenne des individus entre 
23 et 24,5 mm.) 
D.A.P.: 17,5 4 22mm. (moy. entre 17,5 et 19 mm.) 

ext. proximale: D. T.: 38mm. 

D.A. P.: 39mm. 


Humérus, ext. distale(poulie): D. A. P.: 16,5 4 21 mm. (moy. 18-19 mm.) 
D.T. : entre 27 et 31mm. (moy. 28-29mm.) 
ext. proximaie: D. A. P.: 40 4 41mm. 
D.T. :36437mm. 


Méacarpien: Longueur totale: autour de 95mm. 
ext. proximale :D.A.P.: 144 18mm. (moy. 14,5-15mm.) 
D.T. : 19,5 425mm. (moy. 20-21mm.) 


Méatarsien: longueur totale: entre 101 et 105mm. 
ext. proximale: D. A. P.: 17,5 4 19mm. 
D.T. : 164 20mm. (moy. autour de 18mm.) 


"Revilliod: Sur les animaux domestiques de l’oppidum de Genéve, Archives des Sc. Physiques et 
Nat. de Genéve, 8, 1926, pp. 65-72. 
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Astragale: D. A.P.: 27 4 31mm. (moy. 28,5mm.) 
D.T. : 16,5 421mm. (moy. autour de 18mm.) 
Calcanéum: longueur: 57-58mm. 
largeur : 17-19mm. 


Omoplate: cavité glénoide, hauteur: 31 4 33,5mm. 
largeur : 20,5 4 21mm. 


lére phalange: postérieure: longueur: 36 4 39mm. 
largeur : 114 12,5mm. 


lére phalange: antérieure: longueur: 34,5 4 37mm. 
largeur : 12,5 4 13,5mm. 


Base des chevilles osseuses: D. A. P.: entre 27 et 33mm. 
D.T. : entre 14 et 21mm. 


Dentition inférieure (série dentaire compléte) de 69 4 71mm. 


Parmi ces animaux qui sont composés pour les 4, par des brebis, nous trou- 
vons un certain nombre de grands béliers. Ce sont eux qui nous fournissent 
dans nos mensurations les tailles les plus élevées. C’est ainsi que nous avons 
une ext. proximale de tibia appartenant a l’un de ces animaux qui nous donne 
les chiffres de 44,5mm. pour le D.T. et de 45,5mm. pour le D.A.P. alors que 
pour les mémes mesures la moyenne des animaux est aux environs de 38 et 
39mm. C’est sans doute a cet animal qu’il faut attribuer (d’aprés la fouille) la 
cheville osseuse dont les diamétres de base sont de 21 sur 33mm. 


a) Age des animaux: 


age | Bir es-Safadi | Bir Abou Matar 
trés jeunes | 5 _ 2 

jeunes | 9 5 

adultes 17(dont2agés)| 9 (dont 1 4gé) 


Les adultes forment encore environ 55% des animaux dans les deux gisements, 
mais par ce fait méme nous voyons que les trés jeunes et les jeunes ont une place 
importante. Les adultes 4gés sont peu nombreux. Ce sont tous des miles (re- 
producteurs?). Parmi les adultes d’age moyen 2 4 Bir es-Safadi et 2 4 Bir Abou 
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Matar sont aussi des béliers. Toutefois, bien qu’adultes d’age assez avancé, on 
ne peut encore dire d’eux que ce sont des adultes agés. 

I faut signaler parmi les trés jeunes de Bir es-Safadi, deux animaux extré- 
mement jeunes qui s'ils ne sont pas des foetus, sont des agneaux morts-nés. 


b) Répartition des fragments osseux: 


A peu d’exceptions prés, tous les morceaux du corps sont représentés. 
Hormis les os du carpe, les sésamoides et les sternébres absents 4 Bir Abou 
Matar, nous avons la répartition suivante: 


| | | Bir 
Bir | Abou | Bir | Abou 
vestiges es-Safadi | Matar vestiges es-Safadi = Matar 
membre postérieur | ceintures | 
femur | 23 5 bassin 18 3 
rotule 9 | 2 omoplate 9 | 
tibio-péroné | 45 8 | 
vertebres® 119 | 54 
os du tarse” | 29 | 16 | 
métatarsiens | 13 7 cotes 10 3 
halanges post. | 34 16 , 
fragments craniens 2 | 6 
membre antérieur | 
dents: inférieures 36 | 10 
humérus | 20 10 a | 
supérieures 46 | 17 
radio-cubitus | 20 10 | | 
os du carpe® 2 _ chevilles osseuses | 6 | 2 
métacarpiens | 16 | 6 — | | 
phalanges ant. 20 9 divers | 


Marquons la place importante tenue dans les vestiges par les vertébres, les 
phalanges (post. et ant.), les dents (surtout les dents supérieures) ce qui s’ex- 
plique par la fragmentation des cranes dont seuls des fragments comme les 
dents se conservent facilement, un certain nombre d’os longs comme fémurs, 
humérus et radio-cubitus. 


"Il s'agit a Bir es-Safadi de 15 calcanéums et 14 astragales et 4 Bir Abu Matar de 7 calcanéums, 
8 astragales et 1 naviculaire. 8 A Bir es-Safadi 1 semi-lunaire et 1 unciforme. 
‘Les vert@bres sont réparties comme suit: 

Bir es-Safadi: 3 atlas, 3 axis, 25 cervicales, 37 dorsales, 33 lombaires, 1 sacrum, 1 caudale. Il faut y 
ijouter 1 atlas et 1 axis allant ensemble, une série de 6 dorsales et une de 8 en connection. 

Bir Abu Matar: 2 atlas, 9 cervicales, 4 dorsales, 20 lombaires, 3 sacrums, plus 1 atlas, 1 axis, 
Tcervicales, 1 dorsale, 4 lombaires en connection et 1 atlas et 1 axis en connection. 
" A Bir es-Safadi, nous avons 1 sésamoide et 4 sternébres. 
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Les os du tarse sont assez nombreux et ceci nous rappelle, dans notte ali. 
mentation, l’habitude de faire cuire avec le gigot les os du tarse. De nombreux 
fragments portent des traces de décarnisation et de découpage. Ce sont les os 
longs comme les fémurs, tibias, humérus, radio-cubitus, mais aussi les méta- 
podes dont un certain nombre portent 4 la partie antérieure de la diaphyse des 
traces qui rappellent les préparations d’enlévement d’esquilles dans la fabrice- 
tion des poingons en os. Tous les os portent des traces d'utilisation par l’homme: 
cassures lors du découpage, os brisés pour en sortir la moélle. Remarquons 
aussi que les séries de vertébres en connection se rapportent en général a des 
individus jeunes. Faut-il y voir des animaux morts de maladie ou des animaux 
utilisés rituellement (sacrifices suivis ou non de la consommation de la viande; 
consommation qui, peut-étre partielle, expliquerait que la colonne vertébrale 
n’ait pas été dispersée)? 

Le nombre important des vertébres n'est pas étonnant. II faut penser qu'un 
mouton en posséde de 46 4 55 suivant son type (moutons 4 queue courte oui 
queue longue), mais il est étrange que sur un total de 638 fragments de mouton 
nous ne trouvions que 13 fragments de cétes. 

Cette absence semble impliquer non seulement la destruction naturelle des 
vestiges (destruction chimique ou mécanique) mais encore |’intervention de 
facteurs artificiels comme l'emploi par l'homme de ces fragments dans un but 
utilitaire ou plutét dans le cas présent par la présence de carnassiers dans |e 
gisement. En effet sil’intervention des facteurs mécaniques dans la disparition de 
certains vestiges comme les cranes, les ceintures, certains os longs assez fragiles 
est importante, dans le cas présent c’est plutdt vers l’hypothése d'une dispati- 
tion par digestion que nous nous tournerons. La cOte est une partie osseuse 
assez spongieuse lorsqu’il s‘agit d‘animaux jeunes ou trés jeunes (et les deux 
gisements ont environ 45% de leur peuplement ovin représenté par des jeunes 
ou trés jeunes) facilement assimilable par les carnassiers sans qu'il en reste pat 
la suite le moindre vestige. De plus le fait d’avoir reconnu sur un certain nom- 
bre de morceaux les traces nettes de dents de carnassiers (chiens) semble bien 
venir confirmer cette hypothése. 

En résumé, nous nous apercevons qu'il s'agit d’un troupeau ovin important 
dont la répartition des ages et des sexes est normale. 

Présence de nombreuses brebis et d'un grand nombre de jeunes pour quel: 
ques béliers reproducteurs; majorité d’adultes (55%), nombre restreint des tres 
jeunes. I] semble que nous ayons affaire 4 un élevage qui sans étre spécialist 
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dans l’élevage des agneaux de boucherie comme c’est le cas dans certaines civi- 
lisations (les trés jeunes seraient plus nombreux) est partagé entre un rdle 
alimentaire (jeunes) et une utilisation plus utilitaire (lait et laine) d’oi l’impor- 
tance des adultes (brebis) ces derniers étant consommés aprés réforme avec 
récupération de la viande et de la toison. Si nous étudions les troupeaux actuels 
de ces pays, nous voyons qu'il s’agit d’un élevage utilitaire (laine, lait), secon- 
dairement alimentaire, dont les animaux constituent avant tout un capital 
qu'il faut accroitre et non diminuer par des abattages fréquents. Il dut en étre 
i peu prés de méme au chalcolithique. 


(4) Le chien 


C'est le canis familiaris L., le chien domestique mais dont nous ne pouvons 
donner plus de détails quant 4 sa race propre. Nous n’en avons trouvé que 22 
fragments dont 14 pour 1 individu (2,175%) a Bir es-Safadi et 8 pour 2 indi- 
vidus (6,25%) 4 Bir Abou Matar. 


a) Age des animaux: a Bir es-Safadi: 1 adulte 
a Bir Abou Matar: 1 trés jeune et 1 adulte. 


b) Répartition des fragments osseux: 


Bir es-Safadi: 1 fémur, 1 cubitus, 1 radius, 2 cétes, 9 vertébres (1 cervicale, 6 
dorsales, 2 lombaires). 

Bir Abou Matar: 2 fémurs (adulte), 1 tibia (adulte) et 1 (trés jeune), 1 
humérus et 1 cubitus (ad.), 1 vertébre lombaire (ad.), 1 dorsale (trés jeune) 
Aucun de ces fragments ne porte de trace de décarnisation ou de découpage. 
Les vertébres sont en connection (Bir es-Safadi), les os peu éparpillés. Il s’agit 
d'animaux morts de mort naturelle qui n’ont pas été consommés alimentaire- 
ment. Sans doute étaient-ils destinés 4 la garde du troupeau. 


(5) Le cheval 


Nous n’avons reconnu qu’un cheval (Equus caballus L.) dans le gisement 
de Bir Abou Matar. C’est un adulte 4gé représenté par 4 fragments: 1 ext. 
proximale de métatarsien, 1 tarsien droit (scaphoide), 2 fragments de mandi- 
bule (1 gauche et 1 droit) portant chacun la Pm2, la M2 et la M3. C’est un 
animal de petite taille dont les os trés abimés n’ont pu fournir aucun ren- 
seignement sur une éventuelle consommation alimentaire. 
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CONCLUSION 

Quoiqu’ il ne s’agisse ici que d’une étude partielle de la faune des gisements chal. 
colithiques de Bir es-Safadi et Bir Abou Matar dont la fouille n'est pas encore 
terminée, nous voyons qu’il est déja possible de nous représenter ce que 
devait étre le cheptel du lieu et son utilisation par l’homme. Nous avons affaire 
4 une population d’éleveurs de moutons et de chévres possédant des chiens 
pour assurer la garde du troupeau et un certain nombre de bovins employés 
pour certains travaux. 

Faisons abstraction des quelques animaux sauvages (5 % du total) dont l: 
présence est accidentelle et attachons nous aux animaux domestiques. La 
proportion assez faible des caprins ne peut nous paraitre anormale si nous |: 
comparons 4 celle des troupeaux actuels ot les caprins sont toujours en plus 
faible nombre que les ovins. 

Le troupeau ovin est important et forme plus de 60% du total des animaux. 
1] est normalement composé de nombreuses brebis productrices de laine et de 
lait, brebis reproductrices dont le concours contribue 4 la richesse du troupeau, 
4 sa plus grande valeur, a la richesse de ses propriétaires. A cété de celles-ci un 
nombre assez faible de béliers reproducteurs, animaux robustes d’assez grande 
taille en comparaison 4 la taille moyenne des brebis. Quelques trés jeunes 
dont certains semblent étre sinon des foetus, du moins des agneaux morts-nés 
ou en trés bas Age; un assez grand nombre de jeunes soit utilisés pour |’alimen- 
tation, soit pour des sacrifices. 

Le peuplement bovin est assez faible et constitué principalement d’adultes. ll 
s’agit sans doute d’animaux de travail. 

Un cheval unique, peut-étre |’animal d’apparat du chef, quelques chiens 
vraisemblablement destinés a la garde du troupeau comme auxiliaires et com- 
pagnons de l'homme. 

L’absence totale des suidés (porc et sanglier) est sans doute le résultat de 
contraintes climatiques. 

Espérons que les derniéres fouilles effectuées 4 Bir es-Safadi et Bir Abou 
Matar en nous apportant un nombre important de vestiges viendront confirmet 
nos hypothéses et nous aider 4 comprendre encore mieux |’évolution des ani- 
maux domestiques dans ces régions ov est né |’élevage. 
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The Botanical Finds 
at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba* 


M. NEGBI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


DurinG the archaeological excavations at Tell Abu Matar, numerous botan- 
ical finds were made. These included different kinds of cereal grains, lentil seeds, 
and the scattered seeds of various plants, most of them carbonized. The seeds 
were found combined with ash layers in granaries, or in layers of ash-rich loess 
in the caves. Straw and quantities of wood were also discovered in conjunction 
with the seeds and in the copper smelting ovens. In addition, imprints of grains 
on the floor of one of the caves were found. 

Only the examination of the imprints of the barley grains, the lentils, and 
of one of the scattered seeds will be reported here. The other finds will be 
described elsewhere. 


Onthe floor of cave 127 imprints of several hundred grains were found (PI. 354A). 
Anon-organic white powder was found in small quantities in the depressions. 
This white powder has not yet been fully analysed, but it is possible to report 
from preliminary tests that it is some mineral ash, for it has already been shown 
to contain at least sodium and potassium. The hollows and scattered ash are 
apparently due to complete oxidization of the grains. 

The imprints themselves were definitely of barley grains with a clear lemma, 
a sharp keel with two parallel nerves on both sides of the keel, and a ventral 
furrow broadening towards the top. The imprints were of straight grains, 
8-10 mm. long, and widest in the middle of the grain (PI. 35 B). These details 
classify the barley as two-row barley.The differentiation between distichum (two- 
tow) and hexastichum (six-tow) barley on the basis of the shape of grain and posi- 
tion of widest section of grain, leaves much to be desired. However, these char- 


"Cf. J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba, JEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 
167-189. 
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acteristics were used by all the earlier investigators’ on account of the different 
appearance of the varieties of barley grown by farmers in prehistoric times. 
According to Orlov and Hector’s Key to Barley Classification,’ our barley seems 
to be identical with Hordeum sativum Jess., semi deficiens group, incompletum 
series (H. distichum L.) which is the important group of the incompletum series. 


In 19 out of 50 places a total of 100 lentil seeds was found, each seed 2.8. 
4.2 mm. wide, and 1.8-2.5 mm. thick. From these measurements it is possible 
to classify the seeds by means of Barulina’s key® as Lens esculenta Moench., 
ssp. microsperma (Baumg.) Bar., Proles asiaticae (Pl. 35 C). The centre of distri- 
bution of these lentils today is: Israel. 

This find parallels the discoveries of G.M. Fitzgerald at Beth Shan, level 
XIII, as described by Feinbrun.* At Beth Shan lentils of this subspecies were 
found stored in stone jars. 


In our excavation one carbonized mericarp of Galium tricorne Stokes was found 
(Pl. 35 C). Feinbrun® also identified mericarps of this plant among the lentil seeds 
found at Beth Shan. The plant is a weed in lentil fields to this day.° 


In square B6 (Catal. No. 78) at a depth of 75 cm. below ground level, among 
cereal grains, a non-carbonized grape seed (Vitis vinifera L.) was found. At the 
same place (Catal. No. 230), a grape seed and a broken olive stone (Olea 
europaea L.) 15 mm. long were also found. None of these was carbonized. 
Because these specimens are few in number and were found relatively close to 
the surface, it is impossible to draw any conclusions regarding their antiquity. 


SUMMARY 


Carbonized seeds and seed imprints discovered at Tell Abu Matar were identified as: 
1. Imprints of distichum barley: Hordeum sativum Jess., semi deficiens group, in- 
completum series. 
2. Lentil seeds: Lens esculenta Moench., ssp. microsperma (Baumg.) Bar. 
3. Seed of a characteristic weed in lentil fields: Galium tricorne Stokes. 


1 A. Jackson: Egyptian Neolithic Barley, Nature, 131, 1933, p.652; K. & F. Bertsch: Geschichte 
unserer Kulturpflanzen. 2nd ed. Stuttgart, 1949, pp. 72-78. This book contains a complete bibliography. 
? J. M. Hector: Introduction to the Botany of Field Crops, 1—Cereals. Johannesburg, 1936, p. 262. 

* D. V. Zaitschek: Studies in Palestinian Lentils II, Palest. Journ. Bot., Jerusalem Ser., 1, 1938, pp. 55-64. 
* Naomi Feinbrun: New Data on some Cultivated Plants and Weeds of the Early Bronze Age in 
Palestine, Palest. Journ. Bot., Jerusalem Ser., 1, 1938, pp. 238-240. 5 Ibid. 
® M. Zohary: Plant World. Tel Aviv, 1954, p. 353 (Hebrew). 
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Subterranean Dwellings in the 
Central Negev 


E. ANATI 


Department of Antiquities 


IN survey trips in the Central Negev, sponsored by the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, we have frequently encountered subterranean dwellings dug in the loess 
soil in the whole hill area between Shivta (Subeita) and Makhtesh Ramon; they 
are found especially in the Horesh Valley, and in the Nisana and Boger Valleys. 

These dwellings are usually found in groups by the beds of streams. In the 
Boger Valley we found a group of about 8-10 (grid reference 032126) and in 
the Horesh Valley a group of 8 (grid reference 015104). Usually, however, 
the groups are smaller, and the average is 3 or 4 to each. We also found single 
dwellings. 

These dwellings can only be seen at very close quarters: even at a short 
distance they are almost invisible. The entrances are of two types—either by a 
well dug vertically from above (Fig. 1 and P1.36A) or by a tunnel leading in 
from a point where the ground level is lower (P1. 36). 

In the entrance-well or at the end of the tunnel a small gate is usually built; 
sometimes the entrance-well itself is lined with uncut stones. The subterranean 
chamber is usually of an irregular oval shape, with an additional room or two 
in some cases. There are niches in the walls of most of the chambers, and 
basket-like or bell-shaped silos in the floors (Fig. 2). 

As a lintel over the entrance a large monolith was sometimes used, and 
sometimes other materials, such as wood. In one case, we found iron bars which 
had probably been taken from the railway line from Beersheba to Nisana 
(Auja el-Hafir), built by the Turks during World War I. Not all the struc- 
tures, however, are modern. In one of them, in the Boger Valley, there was 
Byzantine or Early Arab ribbed pottery. 

Subterranean cave dwellers are known to have lived in the area since even 
tarlier times, the best example being the Nabataean-Byzantine settlement of 
‘Ovdath, at least half of which was composed of underground dwellings. 
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SITE 20/1953 


Fig. 1. Subterranean dwelling in the Haluqim Valley. Note the remains of a fireplace in the floor. 
Scale c. 1:70. 

In many structures we found work-tools: wooden hoes, spades, and rakes (?). 
In almost every dwelling we also found daily household utensils, such as 
earthenware jugs and skin bags for carrying water, mortars and pestles of stone 
or wood, etc. The small implements are mostly found in niches in the 
walls, while the hoes and the larger tools are usually gathered together in a 
dark corner farthest from the entrance. 

In the Haluqim Valley a small dwelling was found (grid reference 032128) 
with a fireplace and remains of ashes near the entrance; it was covered with 4 
thin layer of loess which had crumbled with time. Another structure, in the Besor 
Valley, was found by settlers of Sdeh Boger to be closed at the entrance. Upon 
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953 
SITE 26A/ 1953 
oor. 
fig. 2. Subterranean dwelling in the Besor Valley. Note the wooden beams covering the entrance 
() room and the bell-shaped silos in the floor. — Scale c. 1:70. 


1 as | pening it, they found it full of barley; it had been used as a storehouse. 
one Many of these structures are used at the present day as storehouses, but in 
the | general the niched walls, the granaries dug in the floor, and the fireplaces all 
ina } 80 to show that they once served as living-quarters too. 

It is noteworthy that these dwellings, so similar to the ones found by Perrot 
28) | inhis excavations near Beersheba,’ were inhabited by Beduin, i.e. by a 
tha | %madic or semi-nomadic population. 


pon ’ J.Petrot : The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba, EJ, 5, 1955, pp.17-40, 73-84,167-189. 
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The Seat of Moses* 


I.RENOV 


Tuis paper will attempt to show that the archaeological evidence, together 
with the Jewish and Christian literary sources, reveal strong support for the 
hypothesis that the ‘Seat of Moses’ (nwnt xvInp ) was a symbol of Jewish legal 
authority conferred upon teachers of Jewish law. It expressed itself in the form 
of special seats for them in a conspicuous place at the head of the congregation 
in the synagogue. 

Bacher’s explanation’ that the ‘Seat of Moses’ originally referred to the chair 
of the Chief Justice (777 n°a 3x ) and that it differed from the seats of the other 
judges in the court was questioned on the ground that no mention of a special 
seat for the Chief Justice is found in the detailed description of the lavish seating 
arrangements for both the Elders of the Sanhedrin and the other congregrants 
who worshipped in the magnificent synagogue at Alexandria. It was said to have 
had not only special seating quarters reserved for various kinds of artisans but 
also 71 golden cathedrae for members of the Sanhedrin. In the talmudic passage 
describing the synagogue, we are told that all the expensive cathedrae speci- 
fically reserved for the Elders of the Sanhedrin were made of gold and were of 
equal monetary value.* This fact coupled with the absence of any mention of a 
special chair for the Chief Justice makes the possibility of such a seat, different 
and distinguished from the rest, very remote. 

As for the awn xvInp mentioned in the Midrash,* no indication is given 
to who sat in it or the rank of the person occupying it. Although the New Testa- 
ment source does say that the ‘Seat of Moses’ was occupied by ‘Pharisees and 
Scribes’,* it does not specify their rank as members of Elders of the Sanhedrin. 


* The essence of this paper has been presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature on 27 December 1950 (cf. the abstract in Journ. of Bibl. Liter., 70, 1951, p. vi); some 
aspects of the subject have been discussed in the author's doctoral dissertation: Some Problems of 
Synagogal Archaeology, submitted to the Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York, 1952.— The author is grateful to Dr. H. M. Orlinsky for his persistent encouragement and help 
in connection with this study. 

* W. Bacher: Le siége de Moise, Revue des études juives, 34, 1897, pp. 299-301. 
* Pesiktha de Rab Kahana, ed. S. Buber. Lyck, 1868, p. 12. 


2 b. Sukkah 51b. 
* Matthew xxiii, 1-2. 
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All these reasons lead us to conclude that the ‘Seat of Moses’ differed in no 


respect from the cathedrae used by other members of the Sanhedrin in the 


synagogue of Alexandria, or elsewhere for that matter. If anything, it may have 
differed from other prominent seats in the synagogue only in respect of its 
position and location. This would appear to be the case if we take the phrase 
122 by mw into consideration.’ Far from assuming, as Bacher does, that it can 
be taken to mean a ‘Seat of Moses’ of special form, it can be interpreted simply 
in the literal sense that, in comparison with the cathedrae of the seventy other 
Elders, that of Moses was situated on a higher level. 

Again, the distinction that the New Testament makes between the ‘Seat of 
Moses’ and the ‘chief seats’ in the synagogue’® also becomes clear on this basis of 
location. Difference of location is precisely the clue that enables us to establish the 
fact that the special platform, approached by three steps in the synagogue of Dura- 
Europos, served as a seat or contained the cathedra of the Elder of the synagogue. 
This platform was located next to the ark against the wall facing Jerusalem.’ 

Slouschz, in discussing the ‘Seat of Moses’ excavated at Hammath near 
Tiberias,* gives a number of explanations of his own, as well as those of others. 
While he agrees that it was a seat of honour for the Elder of, the congregation, 
he sees its origin as a memorial to Moses, like the Chair of Elijah (75x xo2). 
He cites Sulzberger’s article on the so-called ‘Seat of Moses’ in the Chinese 
synagogue of Kai-Feng-Fu.® From Sulzberger’s article, however, it is apparent 
that the ‘Seat of Moses’ in the synagogue of Kai-Feng-Fu was never meant to be 
sat on. In reality, it was a reading desk on which the Torah scroll was placed 
when it was read. It has, therefore, no relation whatever to the ‘Seat of Moses’ 
mentioned in the New Testament and the Midrash, or to the stone chairs 
excavated at Hammath near Tiberias and Chorazin. In all these cases, the chair 
was apparently used as a seat. 

In a recent article on the ‘Chair of Moses’, Roth repeats Slouschz’s hypothesis 
that the chair originated as a memorial to Moses. However, while Slouschz sees 
the ‘Seat of Moses’ as a memorial symbol parallel to the ‘Chair of Elijah’, Roth 
believes that the former preceded the latter, replacing it completely in the end.” 


* Mishnah, Sanhedrin i,6. * Matthew xxiii, 1-2, 6. 
"M. Rostovtzeff: Dura-Europos and its Art. Oxford, 1938, pp. 104-106. * N. Slouschz: The 
Synagogue of Hammath-by-Tiberias, Qdves Jew. Palest. Explor. Soc., 1, 1922-24, pp. 49-52 (Hebrew). 
"M. Sulzberger: Encore le siége de Moise, Revue des études juives, 35, 1897, pp. 110-111. 

"C.Roth: The ‘Chair of Moses’ and its Survivals, PEQ, 81, 1949, pp. 100-111; cf. pp. 106-107, 111. 
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I. RENOV 


Another observation of Roth’s is that chairs used as receptacles for Torah 
scrolls in Rome have holes bored in their seats—a feature he sees repeated in 
the stone chairs excavated at Hammath near Tiberias and Chorazin. This leads 
him to think that they, like the chairs of the Roman synagogues, were used as 
receptacles for holding Torah scrolls. 

From all this Roth concludes that the ‘Seat of Moses’ was used as such in 
widely separated areas and times—in the synagogue of Hammath, among the 
Samaritans, in Rome, Southern France, and Kai-Feng-Fu—which points to the 
possibility that it may have been a universal Jewish practice.” 

From start to finish, Roth’s hypothesis presents many problems, one of which 
he has already anticipated in a footnote (p. 105). 

To begin with, the criticism he levels at modern archaeologists for being too 
literal in interpreting the reference to the ‘Seat of Moses’ in the New Testament" 
can also be applied to himself. He relies entirely on a literal explanation of his 
own, disregarding completely the interpretation given to the term by the New 
Testament scholars, who generally agree that the term ‘Seat of Moses’ is an 
expression symbolic of the legal authority enjoyed by the Pharisees and Scribes 
as teachers of Jewish law.** 

The singular form ‘Seat of Moses’ is used in this sense in the New Testament, 
which tells us that Jewish scholars ‘sit in the Seat of Moses’. Since Roth rejects 
the interpretation of the term as a symbol and adopts his own literal interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘Seat of Moses’, he has to face the problem he creates about the 
fact that it is in the singular, i.e. inadequate as a seating accommodation for the 
number of Jewish scholars implied by the reference to Pharisees and Scribes in 
the passage from the New Testament.* 

Even the question of many seats for these numerous scholars, seated as a dis 
tinguished group in the synagogue, presents no problem. They sat facing the 
congregation, according to a talmudic reference.’® This conspicuous location and 
seating arrangement is reflected in the passage in Matthew which tells us that 


™ Roth, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), pp. 102-105. * Roth, sbid., pp. 100-101. 
* H.L. Strack & P. Billerbeck: Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, 1. Miinchen, 1922, p. 909; H.A 
W. Meyer: Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, Il. Edinburgh, 1873-83, p. 100: 
H. Olshausen: Bibi’cal Commentary on the New Testament, 11. New York, 1859-60, p. 198; Ww. 
Allen: International Critical Commentary: St. Matthew. New York, 1907, p. 243; J. Wellhausen: Da 
Evangelium Matthaei, iibersetzt und erklart. Berlin, 1904, pp. 114-117; T. Zahn: Das Evangelium des 
Matthéus. Leipzig, 1922, p. 649. 


** Matthew xxiii, 1-2. *® Tos. Megillah iii, 13. 
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the Pharisees are fond of the ‘chief seats in the synagogues’.** The intention of 
the Gospel writer in giving us the plural form for seats of the Pharisees, in this 
passage, is obvious. Here he wished to consider the physical seating accommoda- 
tion of these Jewish scholars, whereas in the previous passage containing the 
term ‘Seat of Moses’, the singular is given as the collective symbol of their legal 
authority. 

As for Roth’s contention that the ‘Chair of Moses’ in the Chinese synagogue 
of Kai-Feng-Fu gives support to his theory that the seat was universally used as 
a Torah receptacle, it should be noted that Roth mentions that it was not the 
Chinese Jews of Kai-Feng-Fu but Father Gozani who called the reading desk of 
the synagogue the ‘Chair of Moses’. Roth freely concedes the problem this 
creates in deciding the origin of the term used by Gozani.”” 

Ginsburger does not hesitate to say that its source must be sought not among 
the Jews of Kai-Feng-Fu but in the New Testament background of Gozani, who 
quite naturally would be expected to recall the term ‘Seat of Moses’ in Matthew 
and use it to describe the reading desk he saw in the Chinese synagogue.** 

We now turn to the parallel that Roth draws between the stone chairs of 
Hammath and Chorazin and those used in the synagogues of Rome which have 
anumber of holes bored into the seating surface. The holes found in both these 
cases establish, in Roth’s opinion, beyond a doubt the fact that the specimens 
of the ‘Seat of Moses’ found in Palestine and Rome were used exclusively to 
hold the Torah scroll.*® This assumption can be questioned, since only the Ham- 
math chair has these holes, whereas the one from Chorazin, whose photograph 
Roth publishes, shows no trace of them whatever. Furthermore, the hollows in 
the Hammath chair are not evenly spaced, one hollow occurring on the vertical 
plane well beyond the edge of the seating surface, in such a position as to render 
questionable its use for the purpose Roth suggests. 

Furthermore, his attempt to draw a parallel between examples in widely scat- 
tered places and periods of time, where there are so many unfilled gaps in our 
knowledge, can hardly be considered a valid study of the problem. 

Finally, his conclusion that the so-called ‘Chair of Moses’ as a Torah recepta- 
le was the origin of the later ‘Chair of Elijah’ (17°>x xo>) has no basis in 
Jewish literary sources, ancient or modern. 


“Matthew xxiii, 1-2, 6. * Roth, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), p. 106, n. 1. 
*M. Ginsburger: La ‘chaire de Moise’, Revue des études juives, 90, 1931, pp. 161-165. 
* Roth, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), pp. 103-105. 
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Ginsburger appears to come closer to the probable meaning of the term 
‘Seat of Moses’ (wat xvInp) when he points out a number of passages which 
emphasize the thought that ‘to be seated on the throne or seat of someone 
meant to succeed someone.” This is the implication Ginsburger sees in the refer 
ence to the ‘Seat of Moses’ in Matthew xxiii, 2, which, as we have seen, was 
interpreted by New Testament scholars as a symbol of the legal authority of 
Moses inherited by the Scribes and the Pharisees as teachers of Jewish law. By 
stating that they ‘sit in Moses’ seat’, Jesus acknowledged the leading role these 
scholars played in the Jewish world of his time. The term ‘Seat of Moses’ is 
consequently, a symbol of the important place they occupied then. In its physical 
aspect, it probably took the form of a prominent chair or cathedra, as can be 
seen from references stating that R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, teaching in the second 
century A.D., had a stone chair reserved for him as a teacher of Jewish law,” 
while R. Huna, teaching in the third century A.D., tells of the prevailing custom of 
seating the learned men of Jerusalem in cathedrae, a mark of respect shown to 
them when they visited Jewish communities in the Diaspora.** We have already 
referred to the cathedrae for Elders of the Sanhedrin in the synagogue of Alex. 
andria,** destroyed by Trajan in the second century A.D.”* 

So widespread was the custom of seating distinguished scholars and Jewish 
leaders in special chairs that it was attributed to Joseph, who was said to have 
occupied a stone seat, as a ruler vested with legal authority, while engaged in 
the judgment of his brothers.*° Even in the case of Moses himself, we come upon 
a reference to a ‘cathedra’ for him,” as a teacher of Jewish law. 

Last but not least, there is a talmudic passage in the name of Rabba (teaching in 
the fourth century A.D.) , who refers to a x°OND or seat used as a desk for reading 
the Torah.” Since R. Aha was also active in the fourth century A.D., he must have 
been aware of this Aramaic term x”0N3 as a popular expression for a seat which 
served as a Torah receptacle. On the other hand, from the reference to the x7777 
mwnt by R. Aha, there is no indication that it was used as a reading desk. The 
fact that he uses this term rather than xo ND, to describe another chair used 
for sitting purposes only, the Throne of Solomon,”* tends to weaken Roth’s hy- 
pothesis that the mwat xIINP was universally used as a reading desk. Again, i0 


* Ginsburger, op. cit. (supra, n. 18), p. 164. ** Cant. R. i,20. 2 Lament. R. Proem. |. 
3 Cf, supra, n. 2. * Jer. Sukkah v, 1. ** Genesis R. xciii, 7. © Exodus R. xiii, 4 
* b. Megillah 26b. * Cf. supra, n. 3. 
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using the term x»on> for a seat serving such a function, Rabba, as well as his 
contemporary, R. Aha, must have known that the mwnt xvnp had a different 
meaning and function from x»on>. Consequently, Roth’s identification of the 
‘Seat of Moses’ (Awn7 XIN?) with a reading desk or Torah receptacle is open 
to question. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CLIMATE 


Rainfall 1954/55+ 


RAINFALL amounts in 1954/55 were 
generally below average and the distribu- 
tion within the season rather unfavour- 
able. Very fair amounts of rain fell in the 
second half of November and in the rst 
week of December, bringing accumulated 
totals well ahead of average, including the 
south of the country. The November rains 
were locally of great intensity for short 
spells. Tel Aviv (ha-Qiryah) recorded on 
the 29th 28.4 mm. during 15 minutes, in- 
cluding 16.1 mm. in 5 minutes, the 
highest 5-minute value so far recorded 
in Israel. After a fortnight’s interval 
rain fell again from 19 December. At the 
end of the month a deep upper air trough 
produced another case of excessive rain- 
fall over the central coastal plain.” On 28 
and 29 December very heavy rainfall 
occurred, no less than eight stations 
recording more than 100 mm. on each 
of the two consecutive days, a very rare 
occurrence. The total amount recorded 


1 Cf. IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 300-301. 
* Cf. IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 286-295. 


Fig. 1 Rainfall 27-31 December 1954: 
A—Total amount; 
B—do. as percentage of monthly aver- 
age for December; 
C—do. as percentage of seasonal total 
for 1954/55. 


(Compiled by D. Nir from data supplied by the Israel 
Meteorological Service. 
Drawn by M. Seydewitz—Karmon.) 
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during 27-31 December (Fig1 A) exceeded 
100 mm. in the area north of Gederah, 
with the exception of Upper Galilee, and 
300 mm. in the surroundings of Tel Aviy 
and Petah Tiqvah. The total for the five 
days was 355 mm. at Qiryat Ono, 341 mm. 
at Neve ‘Oz, and 325 mm. at Miqveh 
Israel; in each case most of the rainfall 
was concentrated into two days. Maxi- 
mum daily amounts recorded were 194.5 
mm. at Qiryat Ono and 182.0 mm. a 
Ra‘ananah, both on the 28th. Both these 
figures exceed the maximum amounts 
recorded in December 1951 (cf. JE/, 2, 
1952, p. 250) and in December 1949 
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(135.2 mm. at Ramath ha-Sharon). They 
are of the same order of magnitude as the 
amounts recorded on 6 November 1938: 
202.0 mm. at Jaffa, 199.3 mm. at Miqveh 
Israel, and 178.3 at Tel Aviv. Map A 
clearly shows the sharp decrease in amount 
from the core of the Petah Tiqvah area 
outwards. This core of the excessive 
rainfall area registered during the five 
days 40 and even 50 per cent of the 
season’s total, Miqveh Israel showing 
the highest value: 54.5. Through most 
of the country the grade of concentration 
exceeded 20 per cent (Fig. 1 C). 

These downpours caused very consider- 
able damage to crops, roads and even 
buildings, and there was much soil ero- 


sion. There was even some loss of life, 
when a jeep was carried away by floods 
in the Plain of Sharon. 

As a side-effect, a waterspout wrought 
havoc at Palmahim on the coast south 
of Jaffa, damaging buildings, removing 
roofs, and uprooting trees and telephone 
poles. 

From early in January until mid-March 
only insignificant amounts of rain fell. 
The sharav season started as early as the 
third week in February and the crop 
situation became desperate. The entire 
population followed weather develop- 
ments late in February and in March 1955 
with a tense anxiety unparalleled for many 
years. The rains which eventually came 
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on 15 March saved much of the grain 
crops at the very last moment. In most 
of the country, however, yields were rather 
poor. 

Rains to the accompaniment of thun- 
derstorms continued intermittently dur- 
ing the second half of March and early 
April. The rainfall season came to an 
end at the beginning of May. 


| Rainfall 1954/55 
Station | &§ 
= 
Coastal Plain, N to S 
Nahariyah 431 | 61 19 
Haifa, Mt. Carmel 445 | 60 27 
Nathanyah 550 | 118 37 
Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah | 621 | 83 44 
Beer Tuvyah 415 | 85 14 


Mountain Region 


Safed, Mt. Kana‘an 539 | 73 27 

Affula 311 67 40 

Jerusalem 327 | 57 14 
Jordan Valley 

Dafnah 386 | 66 15 

Tiberias 288 | 63 38 
Negev 

Urim 206 | 85 38 

Beersheba 190 | 84 43 

Mashavey Sadeh 90 | 79 20 

Elath 38 | 173* 


* The average value for Elath is based on an in- 
sufficient number of years and is subject to revision. 


Evaporation in Israel 


The Israel Meteorological Service com- 
pleted four years of evaporation measure- 
ments with a U.S. Weather Bureau Class 
‘A’ Land Pan at Lydda Airport.* The 
following annual amounts (March to 
February) were obtained : 


* Cf. IEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 131-132. 


1951/52 2295 mm. 
1952/53 2277 ” 
1953/54 2220 ” 
1954/55 2200 ” 
Average 2240 ” 


NOTE: The amounts have been corrected afte; 
publication of the earlier, provisional figures 


It should be noted that the annual variz. 
tion is negligible ~ 3°/) — in comparison 
with the high annual variability of rainfal 
in Israel. This indicates the steadiness o/ 
the temperature factor in the country’s 
climate. 

The average monthly rates of evapor- 
tion (in mm.) for the four years are « 


follows: 

January 90 July 309 
February 98 August 28) 
March 136 September 236 
April 161 October 
May 252 November 126 
June 276 December 8 


If one reduces the values obtained by 
the Class ‘A’ Land Pan at Lydda Airport 
by 0.7 one arrives at an average value of 
evaporation from an extended water 
surface for the Lydda area of 1580 mm 
per year. This value is well in accordanct 
with the amount of 1530 mm. obtained 
by a computation of the heat balance for 
evaporation of sea water near the short 
of Israel. 

(Communicated by the Israel Meteo. ological Servitt) 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 
Ashkelon 


Du 20 mai au 5 juin 1955, MM. Jed 
Perrot et John Hévesy ont commenct li 
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fouille d’un gisement néolithique prés de 
la plage d’Ashkelon. Ces recherches, 
conduites avec l’assistance de la ville 
d’Ashkelon, ont révélés que les objets 
ramassés sur la dune consolidée 1a oi elle 
est découverte par le déplacement des 
dunes actuelles ne sont pas les vestiges 
d'une simple occupation de surface mais 
sont 4 mettre en relation avec des installa- 
tions sédentaires ou semi-sédentaires qui 
comprennent des fonds de cabanes, des 
silos, des bassins et des foyers. 

Les fonds de cabanes sont des trous 
circulaires ou ovalaires d’un diamétre 
moyen de 1 m, 50 43m, et profonds d’1m 
environ; les parois s’élargissent vers la 
base, sauf du coté del’entrée, généralement 
au N.N-O. Les silos sont en forme de 
coche; leur ouverture mesure 0 m, 60 de 
diamétre ; leur profondeur est de 0 m, 90 
et leur diamétre a la base de 1m 41m, 
50; plusieurs d’entre eux contenaient 
une meule oblongue, plate ou légérement 
ensellée, avec la molette correspondante. 

Ces installations ont livré des outils 
de silex et d’os, des fragments de brace- 
lets et de vases en pierre, des coquillages 
perforés et des objets de parure en nacre. 
la faune comprend le boeuf, le mouton, 
la chévre et le porc; les poissons jouent 
également un rdéle dans |’alimentation. 

La céramique semble n’avoir pas été 
encore en usage. 

L'industrie lithique comprend quelques 
outils bifaces, en particulier des hachettes 
itaillant poli (4,69°/,), des couteaux 4 re- 
touche biface (10,73°/,), des armatures de 
faucille 4 denticulation profonde (14, 
76°/), de petits percoirs (9,39°/,), des 
burins (7,38°/,), etc. Technique et typo- 
logie attestent de fortes réminiscences 
paléolithiques. 
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L’industrie d’Ashkelon présente des 
ressemblances typologiques avec les in- 
dustries néolithiques de Jéricho, d’Abou 
Gosh, de Sha‘ar ha-Golan et de nombreux 
autres sites palestiniens; mais une étude 
comparative plus approfondie devra at- 
tendre des résultats plus précis sur 
l'ensemble de ces sites. D’un particulier 
intérét 4 Ashkelon est le groupe des 
couteaux dont plusieurs types sont 4 
rapprocher des types égyptiens. Dans son 
ensemble, l'industrie d’Ashkelon parait 
devoir jouer un rdle important dans 
l'étude des relations entre la céte syro- 
palestinienne et la Basse Egypte. 

(Communiqué par J. Perrot) 


Alumoth 


At Khirbet Sheikh ‘Ali in the fields of 
Alumoth settlement in the Jordan Valley, 
prehistoric finds have been made for 
some time past. In March 1955 the De- 
PARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, with the coop- 
eration of Dr.M. Stekelis of the Hebrew 
University, began excavations on the site. 
The work was directed by M. W. Praus- 
nitz. Two phases of a Chalcolithic level 
were cleared and a third phase reached. 
A few grey-burnished sherds are of par- 
ticular interest for the dating of the upper- 
most Chalcolithic phase, contemporary 
with and prior to Beth-Shan levels XVI- 
XV. The buildings and the main body 
of pottery recall Tuleilat Ghassul and the 
related cultures in the Besor Valley (Wadi 
Ghazza) and near Beersheba. The third 
phase produced sherds and in particular 
some flint tools with Neolithic character- 
istics, related to the Neolithic industries 
of Jericho and — to a lesser extent ~- of 
Sha‘ar ha-Golan. 

(Communicated by M. W. Prausnitz) 
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Nabhariyah * 

An additional season of excavations was 
conducted bythe DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUI- 
Ties in April-May 1955 under the direc- 
tion of M. Dothan, assisted by E. Duna- 
yevski as architect. The circular high place 
was partially dismantled and the founda- 
tions of a square building were uncovered 
directly under it; this was the first buil- 
ding to have been erected on the site, as it 
rested on virgin soil. Various offerings 
discovered in this building were very 
similar to those previously discovered 
‘in the temple and the high place, show- 
ing that this building too was used for 
cult purposes. Later on a small high 
place was added at the south side of 
this square building. In the next phase, 
a new and larger temple was built to the 
north to replace the square temple, which 
was now covered bythe main high place. 
The small high place fell into disuse at 
this period. 

The smaller finds include several fig- 
urines of goddesses and a stone mould for 
casting a metal figure. This mould is 
carved in the shape of a naked goddess 
with a high pointed head-dress and horns 
(probably bent forward after casting). 
The figure has long hair, a diadem on 
the forehead and three rows of beads 
around the neck. A pair of silver horns 
were also found cast in this or a very 
similar mould, which proves that the 
casting was done on the spot. Other finds 
include a number of miniature offering- 
pots, rings and bracelets, toggle pins of 
silver and bronze, many beads and an 
amethyst scarab. 


* Cf. supra, pp. 126-127. 
Cf. 4,1954, pp. 126-127. 


The fact that the temple complex was 
erected on the coast at the beginning of 
Hyksos rule and that its abandonment is 
contemporary with the Egyptian re-con- 
quest of Canaan (first half of the 15th 
cent. B.C.) suggests that the Hyksos 
brought with them particular forms of an 
and ritual which in the course of time 
merged with those current among the 
local population. 

(Communicated by M. Dothan) 


Hever Valley® 


In April 1955 the DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQ- 
uiTiEs dispatched a second expedition to 
this valley, in order to examine the cavein 
the cliffs under a Roman camp. The expe- 
dition was again headed by Dr. Y. Aha- 
roni, and consisted of volunteers from 
various settlements and soldiers of the 
Israel Army, which latter also arranged 
transport, supplies and security. 

The cave is shaped like a roughly square 
tunnel varying between 3 and 8 m. in 
width, about 60 m. long with a few 
niches cut in the sides. Many skeletons 
were discovered inside, most of them 
belonging to young people, including 
number of children and infants. Remains 
of clothing found include coarse woollen 
material and a number of shoes and 
sandals in a good state of preservation. 
These were mostly of a size indicating 
that they were worn by women and chil- 
dren. Also found were remains of food, 
such as barley, olives and pomegranates, 
and numerous pottery vessels for the stor- 
age and cooking of food, as well 4 
wooden bowls, baskets, matting,ropes,etc. 
A fragmentary Hebrew ostracon contait- 
ed the four letters 4(?) Arb in the Hebrew 
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script of the cursive type known in the 
new documents dating from the time of 
Bar-Kokhba. The finds confirm the pre- 
vious hypothesis that the Roman camps 
were built to force the surrender of rebels 
who had fled to the caves accompanied 
by their women and children. 

Additional finds included Early Bronze 
Age (3rd millennium B. c.) pottery in the 
cave and the remains of three small settle- 
ments of the same period on top of the 
diff in the neighbourhood. 

(Communicated by Y. Aharoni) 


Beth Yerah® 


In March-April 1955 soundings were 
made on the tell by P. Bar-Adon on be- 
half of the DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES. 
This season’s efforts were mainly directed 
towards clarifying the date of the upper 
city wall built of mud-brick on a high 
(3.5 m.) foundation of basalt boulders. 
This was previously assigned to the 
Middle Bronze Age I. However, a section 
dug this season in its SW part produced 
Persian pottery under the foundation ; it 
follows that the wall must have been 
originally built in the Hellenistic period. 
This dating was confirmed by the exami- 
nation of the floor levels in the wall- 
towers, on which were found iron arrow- 
heads, Hellenistic pottery and coins, and 
ooking stoves. In the centre of two of 
the rectangular towers square pillars built 
ofundressed basalt boulders were uncov- 
ted; these served apparently as supports 
for the roof and were probably encircled 
ty winding stairs leading to the upper 
foor. The total length of the city wall was 


‘CE. IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 128-129. 


established as over 1600 m. on the south 
and west side of the tell, opposite the 
old bed of the Jordan. Other finds include 
an infant burial in a jar and pottery of 
the transition period from the Chalco- 
lithic to the EBA, a large number of 
Hellenistic pottery drain-pipes and a 
number of graves which date the exten- 
sive cemetery found in the Deganyah 
‘A’ area to the same period. 
(Communicated by P. Bar-Adon) 


Masada 


In March 1955 a Joint Expedition of the 
IsRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY, the HEBREW 
University and the DEPARTMENT OF AN- 
TiquiTies, headed by M.Avi-Yonah, Dr.N. 
Avigad and Dr. Y. Aharoni, carried out 
the first archaeological survey of the for- 
tress of Masada. The results of the 
survey will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of this Journal. 


Tuleil Batashi in the Sorek Valley 


In summer 1955 Mr. J. Kaplan, on be- 
half of the IsRAzEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
explored this Neolithic-Chalcolithic site. 
The Neolithic settlement was located 
south of the largest mound, on a small 
alluvial plain at some distance from the 
valley bed. It seems to have been of a 
temporary nature, not provided witha wall 
as at Jericho. Inthe plain and a nearby pit 
fireplaces were found in two levels, togeth- 
er with much pottery (similar to Jericho 
IX), flints and bone implements. To the 
south were two Neolithic burials in the al- 
luvial soil, unfortunately much damaged 
because of their nearness to the ground 
surface. The dead were buried in a crouch- 
ing position; one burial was marked 
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with stones, which included an upright 
stone standing on its narrow edge. The 
whole settlement seems to date from the 
5th—4th millennia B. c. 

The Neolithic remains were covered 
by Chalcolithic strata deepening in the 
EW direction. These included an infant 
burial in a jar, fine pottery with a shiny 
red and black burnish, and incised ware 
with herring-bone patterns and groups 
of zigzag lines. On the east side were 
two lower building strata of the same 
period; below them a fourth stratum on 
virgin soil was found, with foundations 
of buildings and pebble floors, together 
with red-black burnished pottery. 

The excavators continued the work on 
the big mound to the west. They found 
two adjacent rooms c. 1.9 by 1.6 m. each, 
with a blocked door in the partition wall 
between them. On the floor were MB II 
sherds and a faience scarab. Entrance to 
the rooms was on the west, with flanking 
buttress walls going down the slope. A 
third room (?) to the south contained an 
oven of burnt clay. 

The nature of the whole mound became 
clear after excavation on the eastern edge: 
there were two stone rings going round 
the base of the mound, 1 m. distant from 
each other, and a third within a stone 
filling near the east wall of the rooms. 
These stone rings apparently served to 
support a filling of stone and earth which 
made up the body of a tumulus. The tu- 
mulus burial seems to have been on the 
north side, which is as yet unexcavated. 
The whole tumulus was long and narrow 
in shape, broadening out towards NE; it 
combined into one three small tumuli 
which were joined by corridors. 

(Communicated by J. Kaplan) 


CUNEIFORM TEXTS 


In March 1955 a shepherd of Megiddo 
village found in the dump of the Megiddo 
excavations of 1926-38 a clay tablet 
measuring 11.5 by 10.5 by 3 cm. and 
broken on three sides; it was inscribed 
in cuneiform on both sides, 19 lines 
being legible on the obverse and 21 on 
the reverse. The tablet was studied by 
S. Levy of the Department of Antiquities, 
in consultation with Prof. A. Goetze of 
Yale University and was found to contain 
part of the Gilgamesh epic. The tablet was 
probably inscribed about the middle of 
the second millennium B. c. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


A number of factual mistakes having 
crept into the text of the communiqué 
printed in JEJ, 5, 1955, p. 125, we are 
publishing here the correct version: 

The IsRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL is 
glad to announce that the four Dead Sea 
Scrolls — previously in the possession of 
the Syrian Metropolitan Mar Athanasius 
Yeshue Samuel — have become Israel 
national property. 

The four scrolls are the full text of 
Isaiah (MS A), the Manual of Discipline, 
the commentary on Habakkuk and an 
unopened scroll previously identified with 
the apocryphal Book of Lamech. 

The four scrolls, together with the 
three other scrolls of the find — which 
were acquired by the late Prof. E.L. 
Sukenik for the Hebrew University — 
have been handed over to the ‘Shrine of 
the Book’ Trust which was set up for 
this purpose under the chairmanship of 
the President of Israel. The scrolls will 
be in the safe keeping of the Hebrew 
University Library, on whose new prfe- 
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mises the ‘Shrine of the Book’ will be 
erected. 

The unrolled scroll is being treated by 
Mr. Bieberkraut under the supervision 
of Drs. N. Avigad and Y. Yadin of the 
Archaeological Department of the Heb- 
rew University, and will be published as 
soon as possible. 

The negotiations with the Syrian Met- 
ropolitan took place in New York during 
the months of June-July 1954, and were 
conducted by Dr. Y.Yadin, assisted by Mr. 
A.Harman, then Consul-General of Israel 
in New York, and Mr. T. Ben-Nahum. 
The acquisition of the scrolls was made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. 
§. Gottesman of New York, who contrib- 
uted most of the sum required through 
the good offices of the American Fund 
for Israel Institutions. 


VARIA 


The exhibition ‘From the Land of the 
Bible’ which was last seen in Stockholm 
(supra, p. 129) was opened in Oslo on 
15 September 1955. 


The 1955 Israel Prizes for scientific dis- 
tinction were awarded, among others, to 
thefollowing: Drs. I. Vroman and Y. Ben- 
Tor for geological researches ; Prof. S. 
Reichert for research on plant pathology; 
Drs. B. Shapira and Sara Hestrin-Lerner 
for medical research; Prof. I. Heiman for 
his work on Jewish Hellenism; Prof. 
M. Fekete for his mathematical research; 
Dr. E. Urbach for his study of the To- 
saphists. 


The biennial General Meeting of the 
IskAEL EXPLORATION Society was held in 


Jerusalem on 26 June 1955, with Prof. L. 
A. Mayer in the chair. In opening the 
meeting, the chairman recalled the prom- 
inent members of the Society deceased 
since the last meeting in 1953: Prof. A. 
Reifenberg, Prof. S. Assaf, Benzion Isra- 
eli, Isaiah Press and Edward Norman. 
Dr. Y. Yadin lectured on ‘The War of 
the Sons of Light and the Sons of Dark- 
ness’. Prof. B. Mazar and Mr. J. Aviram 
reported on the activities of the Society 
in archaeological excavation, publications 
and the diffusion of Palestinology among 
the general public. Mr. Aviram announ- 
ced the opening of the seventh excavation 
campaign at Beth She‘arim under the di- 
rection of Dr. N. Avigad, the holding of 
the Eleventh Annual Convention at Tiv‘on 
and the dedication of the fourth volume 
of Eretz-Israel to H.E. the President of 
Israel. It was decided to re-elect all the 
members of the Executive Committee 
with the addition of Drs. N. Avigad and 
Y. Yadin. Dr. A. Malamat and Messrs. J. 
Eilam, M. Kol, T. Kollek, M. Namir and 
Z. Shazar were elected to the Council of 
the Society. 


On 9 June 1955 the Society arranged a 
meeting at the Presidential Residence 
devoted to the archaeological survey of 
Masada. The members of the expedition, 
Mr. M. Avi-Yonah, Drs. N. Avigad and 
Y. Aharoni, Messrs. E. Dunayevski and 
S. Gutman, reported on the various as- 
pects of the expedition, illustrating their 
reports with lantern slides. It was decided 
to establish a Fund for the Excavation 
of Masada and to appeal to the public 
for contributions. 
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OBITUARY 


The Editors regret to announce the death. 
of IsAIAH Press at the age of 81. Isaiah 
Press was born in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem and educated at the Lamel School 
and at a Teachers Seminary. He entered 
the teaching profession, from which he 
ultimately retired as headmaster emeritus 
of the Lamel School. Apart from his edu- 
cational activities, Press was active in the 
civic life of Jerusalem for nearly fifty 
years; his scientific work was mostly 
concerned with Palestinology, in parti- 
cular the history of the Jews in the Holy 
Land. He was a founder member of the 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society (now 
the Israel Exploration Society) and was 
for many years a member of its Executive 
Committee and its Honorary Secretary; 
he was also a member of the Names 
Committee of the Jewish National Fund 
and subsequently of the Government 
Names Commission. Apart from many 
articles on historical and topographical 
subjects, Press completed shortly before 
his death a comprehensive Encyclopaedia of 
Eretz-Israel in four volumes, in which the 
geographical and topographical names 
are listed and commented on; the work 
represents 40 years of painstaking endea- 
vour. Press remained active until the end ; 
his upright and dignified appearance ex- 
pressing an equally honest and high-min- 
ded personality, whose devotion to duty 
was for more than a generation an exam- 
ple to all his younger colleagues. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


At the meeting of the Trustees of the 
Hebrew University in May 1955 Prof. B. 
Mazar was re-elected President and Prof. 
M. Evenari Vice-President of the Univer- 
sity for a further term of two years. Pro- 
fessors Polotzki and Dvoretzky have 
been re-elected Deans of the Faculties 
of Humanities and Science respectively. 


Prof. N. H. Tur-Sinai, Professor of 
Hebrew Philology and member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board of this Journal 
has reached the retiring age and has be- 
come Professor Emeritus. 


The following appointments have been 
made at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem: 
Dr. Z. Ben-Hayim 
to be Associate Professor of Hebrew 
Language; 
Mr. Y. Kutscher 
to be Lecturer in Hebrew Philology; 
Dr. Y. Yadin 
to be Lecturer in Archaeology. 


Mr. Karl Katz has been appointed Israel 
Fellow of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research. Mr. Katz has participated 
in the excavations at Caesarea, in the 
Archaeological Survey of the Negev di- 
rected by Prof. Nelson Glueck, and in 
the excavations at Hazor. 
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Braslavsky, J.: Le-Heger Arsenu — ‘Avar 
u-Seridim (Studies in our Country—its 
Past and Remains). Tel Aviv: Ha-Qibbus 
ha-Meuhad Publishers, 1954. 390 pp., 30 
Pls., 12 Maps. IL 6. 

The revival of the Jewish nation in 
Israel in our generation has produced two 
events so unexpected as to appear almost 
miraculous, although both are usually 
taken for granted. One is the revival of 
the Hebrew language and the other is the 
integration of Jews into the country. 
Ghetto-born Jews very tenuously attached 
to their countries of origin were suddenly 
confronted with a new land, where 
only faint traces of the ancient past could 
be seen. It took the intensive efforts of 
almost two generations of scholars, 
lecturers and guides to make the immi- 
grant Jew feel at home, with that feeling 
of possession that comes of familiarity 
with one’s surroundings. Among those 
who accomplished this tremendous task, 
Joseph Braslavsky has a prominent place. 
The present book is a collection of his 
articles from many periodicals, and a most 
convenient and valuable piece of work. 

The book comprises four parts. The 
first deals with the medieval history of 
Jewry in Eretz-Israel, i.e. in the period after 
the Arab conquest. The author has sought 
diligently among the Genizah fragments 
and has unearthed much topographical 
and historical evidence; it is to be regret- 
ted, however, that only two documents are 
teproduced in facsimile, and that we thus 
have to trust the transliterations, compe- 
tent though they are. The events discussed 
extend from the forcible transplantation 
of the Jews of Khaibar from Arabia to 
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Palestine soon after the Arab conquest, 
to the history of Jewish settlement around 
Tiberias in the 16th century, and the 
earthquake of 1546. The author shows a 
remarkable critical sense and his negative 
contributions, i.e. those destroying long- 
cherished historical theories, are partic- 
ularly valuable. He proves the non-exist- 
ence of Kefar Lud in Galilee, the spuri- 
ousness of the cave of R. Shime‘on bar 
Yohay at Peqi‘in, the insignificant role 
played by Don Joseph in the colonization 
around Tiberias in the 16th century, etc. 

The second part deals with problems 
of historical topography. Here the author 
ventures in one Case into Assyriology, 
but he is more familiar with later periods: 
he was the first to explore the remaias 
of Beersheba in Galilee and to identify 
Beth Netofah. It is only to be regretted 
that his exact and painstaking descriptions 
are not accompanied by plans, and that 
he has somehow not kept abreast of the 
modern method of survey by the collec- 
tion and classification of pottery. These 
defects also appear in the otherwise very 
valuable third section dealing with archae- 
ological remains. In the course of his 
extensive ramblings in all parts of the 
country, the author has discovered and 
identified Jewish remains, such as the 
rock-cut synagogue at Kefar Hananiah, 
other synagogue remains at Dalton, 
Kefar Yassif, ‘Ibellin, etc. The remains 
found are illustrated with good photo- 
graphs, but again plans and architectural 
detail are lacking. This does not perhaps 
matter so much in the case of sites within 
the State of Israel, but it is regrettable 
in the case of the Maiumas near Sebaste 
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(where incidentally a tunnel 85 m. long is 
described as a temple!) or the remains 
at Naveh, which are for the time being 
inaccessible to most readers. 

The fourth part of the book deals with 
holy tombs and folklore, and contains 
some very interesting material on the 
Meron festivities at Lag be-‘Omer. 

The scholarly precision of the author 
is apparent throughout his work, especial- 
ly in the quotations from other languages, 
which are always a pitfall in books of this 
type. A few minor blemishes, such as 
kat tevary@On for kal tevaryabn (p. 253) 
and BeWouapoex for Bntouapoex 
(p. 292) can easily be corrected. The maps 
are well drawn, though one fails to under- 
stand why the present frontiers of Israel 
are marked on the map on p. 65. It is 
also to be regretted that neither maps nor 
plates are numbered. 

M. AvI-YONAH 


Vilnay, Z. : Ha-Ares ba-Migrah (The Land 
in the Bible): The Exodus, the Conquest 
and the Division into Tribes. Jerusalem : 
Tur Israel Edition, 1954. 60 pp., Figs. 
and Maps. IL 3.400. 

Dr. Vilnay is the author of the most 
popular guide-book to Israel and of 
several works dealing with local legends. 
In this book he has endeavoured to 
produce a kind of illustrated companion 
to the biblical narrative. In his laudable 
endeavour to construct his work with 
only the best material, he places side by 
side the Massoretic text, annotations 
derived from the Septuagint and other 
translations, maps (mostly derived from 
B. Mazar’s Historical Atlas), a topograph- 
ical commentary culled from his own 


guide-book, and drawings, plans, etc. 
from various sources, which undoubtedly 
serve to enliven the text. Unfortunately 
he has had to postpone the quoting of 
his sources, and has to refer the reader to 
his forthcoming bibliographical work, 
for which the learned world has been 
eagerly waiting these twenty-five years. 
Any scholar will, however, easily identify 
the sources, which represent an interesting 
combination of authentic archaeological 
material and idealized representations. 
Thus we see consecutively Moses and 
Joshua from Dura Europos, from the 
Joshua Scroll and from a 17th century 
map. The topography is eclectic: Tell 
Batashi—Ekron (p. 33) follows the most 
recent view, Mahanayim (p. 17) the old 
one which preceded Glueck’s survey; the 
fortress of Gamala in the Lebanon (p. 28) 
in lieu of the well-known fortress in the 
Gaulan is an interesting original contrib- 
ution by the author. The connection of 
Mey Nefthoah (Joshua xv, 9, p. 33) with 
the Pharaoh Merneptah is a revival of an 
older theory. As regards the archaeolo- 
gical part and the Greek texts, the schol- 
arly author has unfortunately relied too 
much on negligent or ignorant proof- 
readers ; thus we find in the very first pages 
(p.4,n.4) K and X several times confused, 
while the next column abounds in wrong 
accents or errors, as lotiv for éotvy, etc. 
The list could be prolonged, but without 
profit. As regards archaeology, the Egypt- 
ian cow-headed goddess Hathor might 
in older days have felt offended as being 
described (twice) as the ‘god’ (e/) Hathor, 
the god of heaven and love (p.9); s0 
might the Neolithic deity from Jericho 
(gender uncertain), which appears here 
undated (together with a Middle Bronzt 
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anthropoid jug and a medieval map) as 
‘The Jericho lass’ (babura). On p.21 an 
object from Ay is described as ‘handle 
of a sword made from ivory’. Here the 
word ‘handle’ is correct, but the object is 
actually a knife handle of bone. The in- 
sctibed ‘sword’ (really dagger) from 
lachish is shown with the inscription 
sideways (p. 23). On p. 40 the author 
accepts somewhat uncritically Sukenik’s 
theory that the Yafia synagogue mosaic 
shows the representations of the symbols 
of Ephraim and Manasseh; Prof. Good- 
enough’s remarks on this point in his 
monumental Jewish Symbols might have 
been consulted with profit. 

In his short prefatory note the author 
states that he has written the book with 
a ‘feeling of dread’; we have no doubt 
that the reader will close it with the same 
sentiment. 

M. Av1-YONAH 


Katsnelson, J.: ‘Osmoth ha-Geshem be-Eres 
Lrael (Rain Intensities in Palestine). Publ. 
Israel Meteorol. Serv., Series E, No. 3. 
Jerusalem, 1955. 24 pp., 3 Figs. 

The Israel Meteorological Service 
publishes, apart from its routine reports 
of observational data (Series B of its Pub- 
lications), four series of papers in meteor- 
ology and climatology which are a 
testimony to the important work done 
by the service. The paper under review 
analyses one of the most important as- 
pects of rainfall in Israel, its intensity. The 
significance of rainfall intensity for ground 
water repenishment and soil erosion, and 
occasionally the effects of excessive mois- 
ture on crops, thoroughly justifies this 
investigation. 


; 
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It is obvious that in a country where 
the total number of rainy days nearly 
everywhere is less than seventy per year, 
with amounts between 400 and 1000mm., 
intensity must be considerable, to say 
nothing of the extensive areas receiving 
less than 400 mm. This is the more 
so since under the climatic conditions 
prevalent here rainfall of igh intensity 
is quite frequent. 

The author covers his field well by 
discussing average daily rainfall intensity 
(chapter A), frequency distribution of 
daily rainfall amounts (B), high daily 
intensities (C), average hourly intensities 
(D), and maximum intensities for rains 
of short duration (E). The relevant mate- 
rial is conveniently summarized and in- 
teresting new figures are added. 

The author spares no effort to compare 
his material with similar material from 
other parts of the world. But little bene- 
fit is derived from figures illustrating the 
fairly even amounts of rain in parts of 
Europe or the excessive amounts recorded 
in Monsoon India. It would have been 
more advantageous todiscuss local figures 
in the context of their regional climatol- 
ogy, and to interpret them on this basis. 
Table A summarizes average monthly 
rainfall figures for Tel Aviv for the period 
1925/26-1949/50: amount, number of 
rainy days and daily intensity (in mm. 
per day). The figures illustrate most strik- 
ingly the higher intensities in the early 
part of the season at this coastal station: 
13.1 in November, 12.8 in December, 
9.8 in January, 8.5 in February, and 6.4 
in October still exceeding the 5.5 of 
March. A parallel table for an inland 
station, probably Jerusalem, would have 
been illuminating. A comparison is pos- 
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sible using Table B, giving the number 
of days with rain in excess of 0.1, 1, 10, 
25 and 50 mm. for the different months 
at four stations: it would have been easier 
to make comparisons if in addition to 
absolute figures percentage values had 
been provided. 

The highest daily amounts are usually 
obtained on Mount Carmel and in the 
central coastal plain. Excessive amounts 
in individual spells are also obtained 
elsewhere, and these repeatedly produced 
amounts equivalent to half the average 
annual total in half a week or amounts 
exceeding the average annual total within 
one week. Interesting figures are given 
for the duration of rainy spells, the aver- 
age being 2-3 days at Tel Aviv. 

Chapter E discusses the various meth- 
ods of establishing high rainfall intensi- 
ties where no ombrograph records are 
available. The author is rightly sceptical 
of Ashbel’s classification of some of the 


ded in 5 minutes at Tel Aviv on 29.11 |b> 
1954 down to 124.0 mm. recorded at 'F 
Athlith in 2 1/2 hours on 19.4.1951, | 
Highest average maximum intensities per 
minute reach 2 mm. ee 

Not everyone will agree with the au. 
thor’s conclusion that the higher intensi- | 
ties of rainfall common early (October- 
November) and late (April-May) in the 
rainfall season are the result of convec- 
tional rains. He does not give due weight 
to prevalent air masses and their inherent 
qualities of stability or instability. 

One hopes that the author, having ana- 
lysed a most interesting and important | 
problem in this very useful study, will 
follow it up by a thorough climatological 
interpretation. 

D.H.K.AMIRAN 
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high rainfalls in the category of very short | > | 
time limits. Table E gives a useful sum- |RE\. 4 
mary of the highest intensities recorded |RY > 
so far, beginning with the 16.1 mm. recor- NR 
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PLATE 25 


: : The Court of catacomb No. 13, looking south. 
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PLATE 26 


D: Epitaph of Rabbi Anianos. E: Epitaph of Anina ha-Qatan 
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0. 14. Double door in central arch, 
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B: The staircase above catacomb No. 14. 
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PLATE 29 
A: Catacomb No. 14. The stone-built tomb in hall II, 
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B: Catacomb No. 15. Burial hall. 
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PLATE 31 
x 
A: Catacomb No. 15. Main door. sae 


PLATE 32 


A: Catacomb No. 15. 
Greek inscription. 


C: Greek inscription on lintel of entrance to catacomb No. 18. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BETH SHEA 


a? 
B: Catacomb No. 18. Detail of Greek epigram showing menorah and other ritual objects. 


PLATE 33 


Glass, pottery and lamps found in the catacombs. 
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A: Floor 
prints of 


A, B, C1: Vessels from Gezer 
in the Archaeological Museun 
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ERSHESPTANICAL FINDS AT TELL ABU MATAR 


A: Floor of cave 127. Note the im- 
prints of barley grains. 


B: Enlargement of floor 
section showing the im- 
prints of barley grains and 


the white powder 


C: Carbonized lentil seeds. In 
upper right-hand corner a car- 


donized mericarp of Galium 
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A: Entrance of the vertical well type from 
a subterranean dwelling in the Boger Valley, 


I 
B: Inside view of a subterranean dwelling 
in the Boger Valley. Note the bell-shaped 
silos in the floor. 
F 


C: Entrance of the tunnel type 
from a subterranean dwelling in 
the ‘Ovdath Valley. 
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